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PREFACE 


WHAT RELIGION has most to fear in our day is not 
rationalism but irrationalism. In this respect the twentieth 
century differs from the eighteenth. There is at present, 
as there was not two centuries ago, a widespread revolt 
against reason. This revolt is both religious and anti- 
religious. If it were to be carried to its logical conclusion 
both in the church and out of it, the result would be dis- 
astrous to the highest intellectual and spiritual interests of 
mankind. ‘To make this clear is one purpose, though a sub- 
ordinate one, of the present volume. 

The primary aim of the book is to serve as a general in- 
troduction to some of the basic problems of the Christian 
faith and to present so far as possible a solution of these 
problems from the standpoint of a coherent spiritual 
philosophy. This involves not a little criticism of compet- 
ing views, but the main purpose of the book is constructive, 
not critical. Criticism is employed for the most part simply 
as a background and support for the positive and rational 
type of theology here expounded as the most convincing 
method of meeting the religious questionings of the present 
day. 

The idea of preparing such a volume was suggested to me 
by friends a number of years ago. But it was not until I 
received an invitation to deliver a series of six lectures 
on the Quillian Foundation at Emory University that I 
definitely decided to undertake the task. For this invita- 
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tion I am indebted to Dean H. B. Trimble and his asso- 
ciates on the faculty of the Candler School of Theology. I 
am also grateful to them for the many courtesies shown me 
as a visiting lecturer. The lectures there delivered have 
since been considerably altered and expanded so as to 
meet more adequately the needs of a reading public as 
distinguished from a university audience. 

Dr. Edgar S. Brightman, Dean Walter G. Muelder, Dr. 
L. Harold DeWolf, Dr. Peter Bertocci, and Dr. Mack 
Stokes have read the manuscript and given me the benefit 
of their friendly suggestions and criticisms, for which I owe 
them all a debt of gratitude. My thanks are also due Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis P. Browning for their expert service in 
typing the manuscript of this book. 

ALBERT C. KNUDSON 
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CAN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH BE 
RATIONALLY JUSTIFIED? 


AMONG THE BASIC problems which confront thought- 
ful Christian believers the one that logically comes first 
has to do with the validity of religious belief in general and 
of the Christian faith in particular. There is nothing so 
vital or essential to religious faith as truth. Faith, like 
knowledge, has an objective reference. If this reference is 
false, knowledge ceases to be knowledge, and faith ceases 
to be true faith. 

There is, however, this distinction between the terms 
“knowledge” and “faith” as commonly used. Knowledge 
implies truth. False knowledge would not be knowledge 
at all. Faith, on the other hand, may be false. It may and 
often does coexist with error, ignorance, superstition, and 
illusion. The reason for this is that faith is a more subjec- 
tive term than knowledge. It refers primarily to a personal 
attitude or conviction, while knowledge has to do with 
the relation of an idea to its object. If the object is correct- 
ly grasped by the idea, we have knowledge; otherwise we 
do not. At times, it is true, the word “‘knowledge’”’ is used 
in the sense of subjective conviction. For instance, we speak 
of religious knowledge when we mean a firm religious 
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faith. But this is an adapted use of the term. In general 
usage knowledge implies a valid objective reference, while 
in faith the objective reference may or may not be valid. 

But while this is so, faith implies belief in its own ob- 
jective validity. If it did not, it would not be faith. As 
truth is implicit in knowledge, so the belief in its objec- 
tive truth is implicit in faith. This belief may be mistaken. 
But the mistake must not be known to the believer. If it is, 
faith ceases to be faith. A consciously mistaken or false 
faith is no faith. The essential thing in faith is its objec- 
tive validity. If this is seriously questioned by the pro- 
fessed believer, his faith disintegrates. ‘Io preserve one’s 
faith one must be honestly convinced of its truth. And such 
conviction can be created and maintained only by spiritual 
means, only by such empirical and rational processes as 
condition the valid quest of truth in life as a whole. Re- 
ligious faith to be truly faith must have the authentic note 
both of subjective sincerity and of a confident grasp of ob- 
jective reality. 

But while it is generally agreed within the church that 
the Christian faith involves an objective world view and 
that this world view or theology is not devoid of a rational 
basis, there are wide differences of opinion as to the actual 
need of a rational justification of the Christian faith and 
also as to the extent to which such a justification is humanly 
possible, if at all. 

So far as the need of a Christian apologetic or rational 
defense of the Christian faith is concerned, a significant 
change has taken place during the past two or three cen- 
turies. For a long time the Christian world view was almost 
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universally accepted in the Western world. Public dissent 
from it was rare. Tradition for the most part ruled the 
minds of men. Under those conditions there was no urgent 
need of a formal defense of Christianity except in limited 
intellectual circles. But at present the situation is quite 
different. Beliefs handed down from the past are now sub- 
jected to rigorous criticism. This is increasingly true of 
religious beliefs. ‘The result is that we are today for the 
first time in history confronted with mass atheism and a 
purely secular culture on a vast scale. “The dechristiani- 
zation of our culture,” as H. S. Leiper recently said, “‘is far 
advanced.” Never before has religious belief been so for- 
midably challenged. Naturalism and secularism are abroad 
in the world to an extent hitherto unknown. Inherited re- 
ligious beliefs can no longer be taken for granted. Unbelief 
is strongly intrenched in both high places and low. 

Under these circumstances it should be obvious to all 
that it is of the utmost importance that Christians be pre- 
pared to give a reason, and an adequate reason, for the 
faith that is in them. It is not sufficient to appeal to personal 
feeling or practical utility or authority. These factors will 
always exercise more or less influence in producing and 
strengthening religious belief. But a more universal and 
profounder basis is needed. Religion needs to be grounded 
in reason itself. Only in this way can it appeal convincing- 
ly to the modern world. To belittle the rational factor in 
religion is a grave mistake. Religion must be able to de- 
fend itself before the bar of modern reason and conscience. 

1See Edgar S. Brightman, The Problem of God (1930), chap. I, ‘“‘Con- 
temporary Doubt.” 
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Inability or failure to do so would condemn it to a status 
of intellectual provincialism. 

In view of the manifest need in our day of meeting the 
increasing menace of an antireligious naturalism and 
secularism it is somewhat strange that during the past three 
decades we have been confronted with a marked revival of 
theological authoritarianism and irrationalism in the 
church, and that in high places. “The theological move- 
ment, initiated by Karl Barth, has affected the thought of 
the church profoundly, but only negatively; and it has not 
challenged the thought outside of the church at all.” ? 
The reason for this is clear. The movement has been more 
interested in establishing the absolute uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity than in propagating it throughout the world. It 
has looked upon Christian theology as something intended 
for home consumption rather than for export abroad. This 
is implied in the way it cuts the rational bond of union 
with non-Christians. It repudiates Christian apologetics, as 
commonly understood, and rejects the philosophical de- 
fense of the Christian world view as not only baseless or 
unconvincing, but as out of harmony with the Christian 
doctrine of revelation. Christian truth, it contends, is 
grounded in the Word of God, not in human reason. 

Theological irrationalism is thus at one with current 
naturalism in its negative attitude toward a theistic or 
Christian philosophy but for a very different reason. The 
naturalist sees in the impossibility of philosophically 
grounding the Christian faith a sufficient reason for re- 
jecting it altogether, while the theological irrationalist sees 


? Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, II, 159. 
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in it an evidence of the religious bankruptcy of the human 
reason and a consequent justification of the belief in a 
divine revelation. Both assume a radical dualism of faith 
and reason, but one sees in this dualism an adequate 
ground for rejecting faith, while the other sees in it an ade- 
quate ground for discrediting reason when at variance 
with faith. These two tendencies are in the forefront of 
present-day thought with respect to religion, and they 
both bring us face to face with the vital question as to 
whether an adequate case can be made out for the common 
Christian belief that Christianity is a rational faith, at 
least to the extent of having as good, if not a better, support 
in reason than any other world view. 

It is this question with which we are to deal in the 
present chapter. In doing so I might follow the example of 
Heinrich Ewald, the distinguished German Old Testament 
scholar of the past century, who once began a series of uni- 
versity lectures by telling his hearers that he would not 
follow the customary method of first stating the views of 
other scholars but would give them “the true view” from 
the start. This method no doubt would be timesaving. But 
since here we are concerned with basic tssues in Christian 
thought, some preliminary account of competing views 
would seem necessary. Then, too, the view here advocated 
can best be expounded and defined by way of contrast 
with and distinction from other currents in contemporary 
thought. Of these the two to which brief reference has been 
made are in my opinion the most significant. So we shall 
consider them—naturalism and theological irrationalism 
—before taking up the positive thesis of the chapter. 
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NATURALISM 


Naturalism is not a sharply defined term. It has various 
philosophical and religious connotations. But for our 
present purpose it will suffice if we fix in mind the philo- 
sophical distinction between metaphysical and positivistic 
naturalism, and the religious distinction between natural- 
ism as a complete repudiation of religion and naturalism 
as a humanistic reinterpretation of it. The common form 
of metaphysical naturalism in the past century was material- 
ism or some equivalent theory which conceived of the ulti- 
mate cause of nature or its underlying reality as matter or 
some kind of impersonal energy. Since then, to a consider- 
able extent under the influence of John Dewey, naturalism 
in America has become increasingly positivistic. It has ruled 
out metaphysics in the traditional sense of the term with 
its inquiry into the underlying substance, cause, or reality 
of the universe and has limited philosophy to a study of 
events and their relations or orderly processes. It declares 
that the antithesis to “appearance” is not “reality’’ but “‘dis- 
appearance.’ § It denies the ontological reality of the soul 
and in this respect resembles traditional materialism. It 
also maintains a kinship with the latter by its one-sided 
emphasis on the experimental method and on sense data 
as the source of knowledge.4 


’ John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, p. 57. 

“An unpublished dissertation, Recent and Contemporary Naturalism 
as Expressed in the Philosophies of Herbert Spencer and John Dewey 
(1947) , by Reuben E. Gilmore, contains a comprehensive and illuminating 
comparison of these two naturalistic philosophies. (Boston University 
Library.) ‘ 
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When it comes to religion, modern materialists and 
positivists are agreed in rejecting the fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrines of God and immortality. They take the view 
that Christian theology is mythology or a kind of poetry. 
And with this negative attitude toward the intellectual 
content of the Christian faith almost all materialists and 
a large percentage of positivists repudiate religion alto- 
gether, predicting its eventual elimination from human 
life. During the past half century, however, there has ap- 
parently been an increasing tendency among naturalists, 
especially those of the positivistic type, to distinguish be- 
tween the moral and social values of religion and its 
theology. The former are said to constitute the essence of 
religion, while the latter is declared to be a mere relic of a 
prescientific age. This movement is known as religious 
humanism. It is a religion without God and the immortal 
hope. As such it obviously involves a radical reinterpreta- 
tion of the essential nature of religion. Indeed, it practical- 
ly eliminates religion in the historic Christian sense of the 
term. 

Current naturalism thus makes a double attack on the 
Christian faith. By its positivistic reconstruction of philos- 
ophy it undermines the philosophic defense of Christianity, 
and by its purely humanistic reinterpretation of religion 
it mutilates the Christian conception of human life and 
deprives it to a large extent of its spiritual dynamic. ‘These 
naturalistic assaults on religion as we know it constitute 
the most serious intellectual menace to the Christian faith 
in our day. We need, therefore, to face them frankly and to 
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assess the antireligious significance of the current natural- 
istic movement as a whole. 

In so doing it may first be noted that to outsiders the 
recent growth of positivistic naturalism looks very much 
like a confession of defeat on the part of materialistic 
naturalism. ‘They account for the change within naturalism 
as follows. ‘The idealistic criticism of the metaphysics and 
epistemology of nineteenth-century materialism was so 
thoroughgoing and conclusive that there was no adequate 
answer to it. The antireligious materialist consequently 
executed a retreat to what he regarded as the more easily 
defensible position represented by positivistic naturalism. 
As a consistent materialist he had held to a necessitarian 
and mechanistic world view. This implied that everything 
in an effect must somehow have been included in its cause. 
Otherwise we would have an effect without a cause, and 
this would violate the law of causality. But if every effect 
has a cause and is a necessary consequence of it, there can 
be no real progress. In that case the evolution of new forms 
of being would be only apparent. Life and mind, for in- 
stance, when they appeared, would not mark the emer- 
gence of new metaphysical realities. They would be simply 
the powerless products or accompaniments of material or 
dynamic changes in an impersonal nature. The logical 
conclusion to be drawn from such a world view was mani- 
festly this, that there is no real freedom, no real moral re- 
sponsibility, no real distinction between truth and error, 
no independent realm of ethical and spiritual values. All 
this and much more in the way of devastating criticism of 
metaphysical naturalism was made so clear by idealistic 
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critics that the materialist was left, as Bowne used to say, 
“without a leg to stand on or a rag with which to cover his 
nakedness.” 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that natural- 
istically inclined thinkers in large numbers turned away 
from materialism and found in positivism what seemed to 
them a more favorable ground from which to carry on 
their campaign against historic religion. In making this 
change they renounced the metaphysical categories of be- 
ing, substance, cause, and purpose, and put in their stead 
such phenomenal categories as events, qualities, relations, 
and process. This new positivistic standpoint enabled them 
to escape some of the irrefutable arguments urged against 
materialistic naturalism. It relieved them of the rigidly 
necessitarian and mechanistic conception of nature held 
by materialists and left room for a truly “emergent” type 
of evolution. This made it possible to ascribe more or less 
independence and intrinsic worth to the higher spiritual 
phases of human life. 

But this greater fluidity in the conception of nature has 
its serious drawbacks. It depreciates or deprecates, if it does 
not totally disregard, the rational principle of unity. Na- 
ture from this point of view is ‘quite a mess of miscel- 
laneous stuff.” > It has no underlying unity. The effort to 
find such a unity is branded as an illusory quest. The ra- 
tional principles of causality, being, and identity, to say 
nothing of purpose, are also summarily rejected. ‘There are, 
it is said, no efficient causes and no self-identical beings in 


5 y. H. Krikorian, ed., Naturalism and the Human Spirit, pp. 299, 358. 
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the ontological sense of these terms. The basic categories 
of thought in the great philosophic systems of the past are 
for the most part discarded, and the range of knowledge is 
restricted to what is revealed by the experimental method 
applied to sense data. ‘Today, we are told, the unquestioned 
assumptions common to the periods “Before and After 
Kant ... have been examined and rejected; the problems 
they generated have been judged unreal and irrelevant; 
and the major philosophies of the whole modern age, aside 
from their incidental insights, have for the present ‘post- 
moderns’ become largely historical exhibits.” ® The net 
result of this process has been such a curtailment of the 
essential functions of reason that the current naturalism 
might properly be described as a species of philosophical 
irrationalism. It is important to bear in mind that the 
naturalism of our day is not only antireligious; it is also 
antirational. 

The distinction we have drawn between materialistic 
and positivistic naturalism figures prominently in profes- 
sional philosophical circles, but it is doubtful if it has 
penetrated popular thought to any appreciable extent. 
Most people who have a superficial acquaintance with 
naturalism probably think of it as primarily an anti- 
religious philosophy which rejects the belief in God and 
the life hereafter. In so far as they have themselves been 
influenced by these negations, it has been largely due to 
two assumptions that have played a considerable role in 
naturalistic propaganda of both the metaphysical and the 


‘ Ibid., p. 368. 
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antimetaphysical type. One assumption is that naturalism 
is a strictly scientific philosophy and so has back of it the 
prestige of the modern scientific movement. ‘The inference 
from this is that religious faith is discredited by natural 
science. The other assumption is that religion is discredited 
by its history, by the crudity of the primitive beliefs out 
of which it emerged. Both of these assumptions are un- 
warranted. 

The first is based on a materialistic or positivistic mis- 
interpretation of natural science. Science has to do simply 
with the relation and correlation of facts. It is not con- 
cerned with their underlying cause or purpose. It gives us 
no direct insight into the nature of this cause or even into 
its reality. It is itself neither materialistic nor theistic. 
It may favor one or the other of these theories. But that is 
a question for philosophy to decide. Science itself is neutral 
when it comes to this and other metaphysical questions. 
To assume that it implies a materialistic view of the uni- 
verse is either ignorance or dogmatism. 

The same is also true of the positivistic theory, which 
restricts knowledge and rational conviction to natural 
science and what it teaches with respect to the factual or 
phenomenal order of the universe. The limitation of 
science to the realm of facts, to “events, qualities, and re- 
lations,” does, as I have pointed out, mark an important 
advance beyond its materialistic interpretation, common 
in the past century. But when positivism equates science 
with truth and truth with science and declares with Freud 
that “it would be an illusion to suppose that we could get 
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anywhere else what [science] cannot give us,’ 7 it passes 
beyond the limits of empirical science and becomes the 
victim of sense dogmatism. Positivistic as well as material- 
istic naturalism thus makes a false assumption with regard 
to its relation to natural science. Natural science, properly 
understood, is not naturalistic and as such antagonistic to 
religious faith. 

Equally and even more obviously unfounded is the 
naturalistic assumption that the origin and history of re- 
ligion disprove its objective validity. ‘There are many 
naturalistic theories as to the way in which religion arose 
in the world. Its source has been attributed to the personi- 
fying tendency of the human mind, to wishful thinking, 
to fear of supernatural beings and of death, to pathological 
mental states such as perverted sexuality, to priest- and 
statecraft, to unjust social conditions, to primitive modes 
of thought, to dreams, trances, and other misunderstood 
and misleading human experiences. These different 
theories are usually advocated independently of each other. 
But they all have this in common: they assume that present- 
day religious beliefs are simply products or transformations 
of the fears, wishes, hopes, and crude ideas of primitive 
men and hence devoid of any rational basis. This is really 
a strange assumption to make in an age dominated by the 
doctrine of evolution, and yet it has wide currency in 
naturalistic circles. Applied to human culture in general 
it would be as fatal to science, morality, and art as to re- 
ligion. 

* The Future of an Illusion, p. 98. 
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The fact, of course, is that in a developing world in- 
stitutions and beliefs must be judged by their outcome, 
not by what they came out of. The true nature of a thing 
manifests itself, not at the beginning, but at the apex of 
its development. We know it by its fruits, not by its roots. 
We do not repudiate or condemn astronomy because it had 
its roots in astrology, nor chemistry because it grew up out 
of alchemy, nor manual labor because it developed out 
of slavery. We judge institutions and systems of belief by 
what they are in their present mature state, not by their 
historical antecedents. This is the only rational procedure 
in appraising religion as well as other phases of human 
life. The genetic explanation of religion has no decisive 
bearing on the question of its truth. Those who try by 
genetic means to discredit religion are consciously or 
unconsciously employing a pseudoscientific method to 
justify an antireligious prejudice derived from a crude 
sense dogmatism or from some other more or less irrational 
source. 

In addition to the two mistaken assumptions we have con- 
sidered there are two other phases of the naturalistic at- 
tack on historic religion which deserve brief notice. One 
of these is directed against the idea of the supernatural. 
It is a basic contention of naturalism that nature, however 
it is conceived or defined, is all-inclusive. It is synonymous 
with reality. Everything that exists is a part of nature. 
There is no being independent of nature and no being on 
which nature is dependent. Nature is self-sufficient and 
all-embracing. The idea of a supernatural Being or realm 
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of spiritual beings, affirmed by historic religion, is there- 
fore a fiction. Theistic faith 1s an illusion. 

This antireligious polemic assumes a sharp antithesis 
between the natural and the supernatural. In this respect 
it agrees with traditional theological dualism. It disregards 
for the most part, if not entirely, the modern doctrine of 
the divine immanence. This holds true of the naturalistic 
argument as presented even by so eminent a thinker as 
John Dewey. It is said of him that “the specific idealist 
against whom he developed critically his own thought 
was... Lotze.’” § Yet in his discussion of the religious con- 
ception of the relation of the natural and the supernatural 
to each other in his article ““Antinaturalism in Extremis” ® 
he takes no account of the widely influential and character- 
istically modern immanental theory which was basic in 
the teaching of Lotze. He deals only with the traditional 
dualistic theory as though there were no other representa- 
tive religious teaching on the subject. At this point, as in 
the case of their common irrationalism, there is an inter- 
esting kinship between current naturalism and the conserv- 
ative Barthian theology.!° 

The other phase of the current naturalistic polemic 
against historic religion, above referred to, is limited to 
those naturalists who in my opinion are trying to get the 
fruits of religion without religion itself. Most naturalists 
apparently see in religion nothing of permanent value. 


®§ Krikorian, op. cit., p. 373. 
® Ibid., pp. 1-16. 


10 For an excellent compact exposition and criticism of naturalism see 
Edgar S. Brightman, Nature and Values, pp. 22-48, 88-110. 
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‘They would probably agree with Sigmund Freud that “to 
try and do away with religion by force and at one blow 

. would be a cruel thing to do,” 14 and with Herbert 
Spencer that in the case of large numbers who are enabled 
to bear the heavy burdens of life by their religious faith 
“nothing but evil can follow a change in the creed of such; 
and unless cruelly thoughtless the Agnostic will carefully 
shun discussion of religious subjects with them.” !? But 
eventually they nevertheless hold that religion will be elim- 
inated from human life, and most of them would very like- 
ly subscribe to Freud’s statement that “culture incurs a 
greater danger by maintaining its present [conciliatory] 
attitude to religion than by relinquishing it.” 1% Their 
underlying conviction would seem to be that religion is 
false; it is an illusion and hence is an evil to be got rid of 
as soon as human ignorance will permit. 

Opposed to these “tough-minded” naturalists are the 
“tender-minded,”’ known as religious or theological “‘hu- 
manists,’ who repudiate the traditional religious belief 
in a superworld without repudiating religion itself. ‘True 
religion, they say, is a thing of the heart and the will, and 
as such has during its long history made great contributions 
to the ethical, emotional, social, and cultural life of man- 
kind. Indeed, so important have these contributions been 
that to many they seem essential to the progress and very 
existence of human society. From this point of view we 
may then regard religion as a rational and permanent 


a Freud; op. cit., p. 94. 
12 Facts and Comments, p. 286. 
13 Freud, op. cit., p. 62. 
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phase of human life. Its theology is an illusion, but its 
ethical and spiritual content is of abiding worth and has 
nothing to fear from a naturalistic world view. It accepts 
the latter and thus puts an end once and for all to the 
conflict between religion and science. 

This humanistic or semi-illusionistic attempt, however, 
to rescue religion from the jaws of modern naturalism by 
a radical policy of appeasement is doomed to failure. It 
could not be otherwise. For the price it pays for peace with 
a hostile modernism is nothing short of abject surrender. 
To give up the belief in God and divine providence is to 
turn over to the enemy the innermost citadel of religious 
faith. What remains is not worthy of the name religion. 
“Godless religion,” strictly speaking, is a self-contradictory 
expression. It is a case where “the abjective devours the 
noun and the noun the adjective.’ Religion with the divine 
element eliminated is not distinctively religious. We may 
call a fervid nationalism or a passionate devotion to some 
more or less worthy social cause a religion, but in so doing 
we use the term in an accommodated sense. ‘These secular 
movements resemble religion in their fervor and hence 
are at times spoken of as “religions.” But they are not in- 
herently such and never will be. ‘The same is also to be 
said of every modernistic substitute for the theistic re- 
ligions of the past. ‘These substitutes are not independent 
religious movements. They are all parasitic growths and 
have no self-perpetuating power. They draw their life 
from the historic churches whose fundamental teaching 
they deny. ‘They seem to think that they can decapitate re- 
ligion, deprive it of its historic intellectual content, and 
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yet somehow manage to keep it alive through the beating 
of the heart. But this is not only an illusion; it is a delusion. 
Head and heart are too closely united in spiritual religion 
to permit one to be severed from the other. ‘The two stand 
or fall together. To eliminate the theistic content of re- 
ligion would eventually be to eliminate religion itself. 
If the former is an illusion, the latter must ultimately be so 
regarded also. The ‘“‘tender-minded,’ or humanistic 
naturalists, are attempting the impossible. ‘The reconstruc- 
tion or transformation of religion, which they propose, 
would be fatal to it. In the last analysis the choice must be 
between theistic religion and no religion. 


‘THEOLOGICAL IRRATIONALISM 


There is, as we have seen, not a little irrationalism in 
current naturalism. Reason is limited in its range, as it 
was not and is not in the great philosophies of the past and 
the present. This limitation has been due in part to an 
antireligious motive. Rationalistic materialism failed in 
its attack on religion and was itself unable to withstand 
the criticisms of its foes. On the other hand, the traditional 
spiritual philosophies, including that of Kant, found on 
the whole a substantial basis for religion in reason. The 
antireligious philosopher had, consequently, a double 
ground or motive for restricting the range and authority 
of reason. One was to strengthen the naturalistic offensive 
against religion by detaching it from its earlier materialis- 
tic metaphysics, and the other was to undermine the 
philosophical or rational defense of religion. This double 
objective, it was thought, could be achieved by rejecting 
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outright the metaphysical systems of the past, both spiritual 
and materialistic, and by adopting some form of philosophi- 
cal positivism. How effective this strategy will prove to be 
remains to be seen. But in any case it obviously involves 
a deep distrust of reason, when it comes to the fundamen- 
tal problems of life and thought, and in this respect is a 
form of irrationalism. It is a depreciation of reason in the 
interest of unbelief and tends to reduce philosophy to a 
discipline which tithes mint, anise, and cummin and neg- 
lects the weightier matters that engaged its attention in 
the past. 

Theological irrationalism has a directly opposite motive. 
It is a depreciation of reason in the interest of religious 
faith, and by reason it understands the natural reason of 
man as manifested in both metaphysical and positivistic 
philosophy. This type of irrationalism has existed to some 
degree throughout the whole history of the church, but it 
has varied considerably from age to age in the depth and ex- 
tent of its influence. From the standpoint of a broad his- 
torical perspective it may be said that Christian thought 
in its relation to philosophy has twice traversed “‘the cycle 
of appreciation, exaggeration and depreciation . . .—first 
in the period from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 
and again in the period from the Reformation to modern 
times.” 14 We are at present passing through the third stage 
in the second period or cycle, a stage of depreciation or 
irrationalism, corresponding to the third or late medieval 
stage in the first period. 

This depreciatory attitude within the church toward 

14.W. P. Paterson, The Nature of Religion, p. 325. 
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the natural or philosophic reason has been due to various 
causes. ‘I'wo may be noted. One is the fact that there has 
been and is a great deal of bad philosophy, philosophy 
that is theoretically unsound and practically injurious. 
This kind of philosophy has often led men astray in the 
field of religion and morals. It has encouraged a fatalistic, 
pessimistic, and cynical attitude toward life. It has given 
rise to vain disputes and engendered doubt and despair. 
A distinguished philosopher has said that if men would 
let philosophy alone, he sometimes thought he would “be 
willing to have them do so; for there is a great deal of 
false and pernicious philosophizing.” 15 But unfortunate- 
ly or perhaps fortunately, man is a philosophizing animal 
and cannot altogether avoid being such. Every rational 
being has a philosophy of some kind, and there is no way 
of completely preventing its being false or for other reasons 
having a disturbing influence in the church. Hence de- 
spite its predominantly friendly offices during much of the 
church’s history there has always been more or less a tend- 
ency in religious circles to take a skeptical and even hostile 
attitude toward philosophy in general. 

A second and more specific source of this attitude has 
been the Christian belief in a divine revelation. This reve- 
lation, as embodied in Scripture, has been conceived as dis- 
tinct from any knowledge achieved through human effort. 
It is divine in its origin, and as such the ground and norm 
of the Christian faith. Philosophy cannot take its place 
or challenge its authority. Supreme authority inheres in 
the very nature of the Word of God. As over against it 


15 B. P. Bowne, Personalism, p. 5. 
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man’s duty is simply to acknowledge its authority. This 
he does, not because reason requires it, but because faith 
demands it. Faith stands in the same relation to reason as 
revelation does to philosophy. Indeed, faith and revelation 
are correlative terms, as are also reason and philosophy; 
they imply each other. The two pairs differ from one an- 
other in that one denotes a divine and the other a human 
activity. Faith, as well as revelation, is a gift of God, and 
philosophy has its source in the human reason. 

This theory of the source of philosophy as contrasted 
with that of revelation manifestly opens the way to theo- 
logical irrationalism. It gives to revelation and theology a 
superhuman and superrational or extrarational basis. And 
in the abstract this may from the religious standpoint seem 
a simple and adequate theory. But in its concrete applica- 
tion it is far from being such. For faith and reason are not 
mutually exclusive. They overlap and involve each other. 
The result has been an agelong debate and endless con- 
fusion of thought with regard to their relation to one an- 
other. In this debate traditional theology has consistently 
maintained the dualism of faith and reason, and subordi- 
nated reason to faith. But the degree of the subordination 
and of the consequent theological irrationalism has varied 
considerably. ‘The present situation in this respect may 
be illustrated by three different theories. 

Of these the first and most radical is that represented 
by Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and others more or less 
closely related to them in their theological thinking. Ac- 
cording to this theory philosophy has a purely negative 
religious function. It does not and cannot provide a firm 
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basis for the belief in God. Its reasoning leads to agnosti- 
cism. It has no message of redemption and cannot have. It 
is religiously bankrupt. But this religious bankruptcy, it is 
argued, proves the necessity of revelation. It is because 
man cannot attain to the knowledge of God through 
philosophical reasoning or through any other effort of 
his own that his one hope lies in a divine revelation. The 
belief in revelation thus derives a measure of support 
from philosophical skepticism. But the support is in- 
direct and negative. It contributes nothing of positive 
religious value to the content of revelation. Rather it sets 
revelation apart as something distinct from knowledge in 
general. “Revealed knowledge,” says Emil Brunner, “‘is 
poles apart from rational knowledge. ‘These two forms of 
knowledge are as far from each other as heaven is from 
earths: 116 

This radical dualism in the theory of knowledge makes 
it obviously impossible to ground the Christian faith to any 
appreciable extent in philosophy. Indeed, on this theory 
philosophy and revelation are mutually exclusive terms. 
“Revelation means a supernatural kind of knowledge— 
given in a marvelous way—of something that man, of him- 
self, could never know.” It “is the absolute manifestation 
of something that had been absolutely concealed.” 17 So 
conceived revelation, it is clear, not only needs no rational 
support but is incapable of it. It is itself the Word of God 
and as such the ground and norm of the Christian faith. 
Beyond the Deus dixit we cannot go. It is ultimate. God’s 


16 Revelation and Reason, p. 16. 
17 Ibid., p. 23. 
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Word is final. This is obvious and needs no justification. 
“Revelation grounds itself,’ declares Brunner, “‘or it is no 
revelation.” 18 And equally final is the identification of 
the message of Scripture with the Word of God. “The 
Bible,” says Barth, “is God’s Word because it is.” 19 A 
species of authoritarianism thus supplants rational in- 
quiry. Theology is based exclusively on revelation. ‘There 
can therefore be no such thing as “philosophical theology”’ 
or “Christian philosophy.” In both of these cases the ad- 
jective and the noun contradict each other. 

A second, less radical and historically more influential, 
method of relating revelation and faith to philosophy and 
reason is that embodied in the distinction between re- 
vealed and natural theology. ‘This distinction was basal in 
the theological system of Thomas Aquinas and has a recog- 
nized place, not only in the Roman Catholic theology of 
our day, but in much of our traditional Protestant theology. 
According to it theology is dual in its nature. It is based 
partly on revelation and partly on the unaided reason. 
Some of its doctrines, such as the belief in God and im- 
mortality, are rational in character and capable of rational 
proof. ‘They consequently have a place in philosophy. 
But as Christian doctrines they also belong to theology, 
where they are likewise grounded in the natural reason. 
No consistent transfer of their validation can here be made 
to revelation. ‘There must therefore be a place for natural 
or philosophical theology. But along with these doctrines 


18 Religions Philosophie Evangelischer Theologie, p. 6. 
19 Zwischen den Zeiten (1925) , p. 124. See also Barth, Dogmatics in Out- 
line (1949), pp. 15-41. 
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which are capable of rational justification there are others 
that are distinctive of the Christian faith, such as the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, which transcend 
the human reason. These are not inherently irrational. 
They are rather mysteries embodying a higher divine 
reason beyond the reach of the human mind. As such 
the only way they can be made known to us is through 
revelation, and the only basis for our accepting them is 
their divine authority. So far as our own knowledge goes, 
it is not their inherent rationality but their supernatural 
source that guarantees their truth. It is revelation, not 
reason, that gives them their place in theology, and so we 
speak of revealed as distinguished from natural theology. 
Both are essential to Christian theology. Theology is thus 
partly rational and partly authoritarian or irrational in 
its basis. But the line of demarcation between the two 
parts is not and cannot be sharply drawn. ‘The dualism af- 
firmed is as a rule interpreted in general rather than par- 
ticular terms. And its underlying motive, it should be 
noted, is not so much to claim a place for philosophy in 
theology as it is to assert the supremacy of faith and reve- 
lation in the field of Christian thought as over against any 
form of natural or rational theology. 

The third type of theological irrationalism to be here 
considered is not as clearly defined as the other two and 
lacks their prestige. But it has a certain vogue in current 
religious thinking and may properly be dealt with briefly.2° 


20 Faith and Reason (1946) by Nels Ferré is here taken as representa- 
tive of this phase of current theology. A more elaborate and somewhat 
more dogmatic exposition of the same theological trend is to be found in 
The Faith of the Christian Church (1948) by Gustaf Aulén. 
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Like the Barthian and Thomistic theories it draws an es- 
sential distinction between reason and philosophy on the 
one hand and faith and theology on the other, and accords 
primacy to the latter pair. But it differs from them in so 
far as they base the primacy of faith and revealed theology 
on their miraculous character or source. Its own distinc- 
tion between philosophy and theology and its appraisal 
of each are based on what it regards as the actual differences 
between them in their methods, functions, standards of 
truth, and the range of their objective validity. 

With respect to these differences the one important 
question is whether they are of such a nature as to estab- 
lish a basic difference between philosophy and theology 
and to justify the award of primacy to theology. The theory 
under consideration in so far as it contains anything dis- 
tinctive answers this question definitely in the affirmative. 
But its grounds for so doing are in my opinion far from 
convincing. ‘They involve an arbitrary and _ historically 
unwarranted limitation of philosophy. Professor Ferré, 
for instance, defines philosophy as “‘the sum and substance 
of rational knowledge” and then differentiates theology 
from it by defining it as “the synthesis of faith and knowl- 
edge.” 21 But this definition of theology might also serve 
as a definition of theistic or personalistic philosophy. Such 
a philosophy implies religious faith as truly as theology 
does. To describe theology as a “synthesis of faith and 
knowledge’ attributes, therefore, nothing distinctive to it 
if we take historic philosophy as a whole into account. 


7 Op. cit, pales. 
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And to limit the word philosophy to some form of material- 
ism Or positivism or impersonalism would certainly be a 
misuse of the term. 

In keeping with the foregoing definitions of philosophy 
and theology a sharp distinction is drawn between knowl- 
edge and truth. ‘Foolish and arrogant philosophy,” says 
Ferré, ‘confuses knowledge with truth, its distorted and 
partial appearance with Reality.” 2? Along with this he 
says that philosophy is ‘‘the interpretation of the whole 
of experience centering in the here and now” or in “what 
is now and here actual.” 23 Such language, especially the 
phrases ‘distorted and partial appearance” and “the now 
and here actual,” would naturally suggest a positivistic 
limitation of philosophy, not philosophy in general. ‘This 
is also true of the following statement. “Philosophy,” says 
Ferré, “is good and needed as philosophy. But philosophy 
when true to its proper task is definitely not theology. 
Good philosophy, as philosophy, becomes, when taken 
as theology, both bad philosophy and bad theology.” 24 
This way of putting the case, not uncommon among theo- 
logical irrationalists, is intelligible provided we identify 
philosophy with positivism or some other kind of non- 
religious philosophy. For such a philosophy if turned into 
a theology would not go far enough to satisfy the theologian 
and so from his standpoint would be “bad theology.” But 
at the same time it would probably go farther in the re- 
ligious direction than would be consistent with a strict 


22 Ibid., p. 148. 
28 Ibid., p. 109. 
2 Ibid., p. 119. 
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positivism and so from this point of view would be “bad 
philosophy.” To apply such a criticism as this, however, 
to a sound theistic philosophy would be manifestly with- 
out justification. 

We might, it is true, do what Ferré does not do—limit 
theology, or at least “good theology,” to teaching derived 
from a miraculous “revelation” or “‘faith’’ and hence insist 
that philosophy, no matter how truly spiritual its teaching 
may be, is “bad theology”’ since it lacks this authoritarian 
basis. But why it should on that account be also “bad 
philosophy’? would be a complete mystery except on the 
assumption that “good philosophy” is necessarily natural- 
istic and nonspiritual in character. 

The three theories we have briefly considered represent 
in various ways and degrees the present religious revolt 
against reason.?® ‘This revolt is part of a broader anti- 
rational movement in the field of philosophy and among 
intellectuals generally. ‘The movement is away from meta- 
physics and in the direction of positivism and pragmatism. 
We speak of positivism as a philosophy, but it is really a 
negation of philosophy in the profounder sense of the 
term. It gives us no fundamental theory of knowledge and 
of reality. It discourages, if it does not ban, reflection on 
these themes and in this respect is itself a species of philo- 
sophical skepticism. ‘The resulting intellectual situation is 
not one in which a serious thinker can take much satisfac- 
tion. Albert Schweitzer says: 


2° See L. Harold DeWolf, The Religious Revolt Against Reason (1949) , 
for an admirable, sympathetic analysis of Kierkegaard’s objections to reason 
in theology, followed by a critique of these objections and constructive 
conclusions. 
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With the spirit of the age I am in complete disagreement, 
because it is filled with disdain for thinking. . . . The modern 
man has no longer any spiritual self-confidence at all.... 
In spite of his great capacity in material matters he is an alto- 
gether stunted being, because he makes no use of his capacity 
for thinking. . . . Renunciation of thinking is a declaration 
of spiritual bankruptcy. ... Our spiritual life is rotten 
throughout because it is permeated through and through with 
skepticism.26 


This may seem unduly strong language, but however 
that may be, it fixes attention on a phase of the Zeitgeist, 
which has been an important factor in the intellectual 
background of the Barthianized theology of our day. This 
theology derives its distinctive character from its philo- 
sophical skepticism. It rejects theistic metaphysics as un- 
tenable and religiously worthless despite its long and dis- 
tinguished history, and casts it out to be devoured by the 
positivistic wolves. This apparently is done in the belief 
that the depreciation or renunciation of positive philo- 
sophical or rational support would save the purity of the 
Christian faith from being compromised by union with 
alien elements and would give to the basic Christian 
concepts of “‘revelation” and “‘faith’ an independence and 
authority they would not otherwise have. But this is a 
radical mistake. A theology that feeds on philosophical] 
skepticism will perish thereby. — 

Take, for instance, the doctrine of revelation. In a cer- 
tain sense it might be said that there can be no question 
concerning the validity of revelation. For if revelation 


26 Out of My Life and Thought, pp. 254, 257, 258, 259. 
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were not valid, it would not be revelation. In this respect 
it resembles knowledge, which would not be knowledge 
unless it were true. But this is an abstract use of the term 
revelation due to etymologizing instead of philosophizing. 
By revelation we ordinarily mean the special revelation 
which Christians believe they have in the teaching of 
Scripture. This belief, it is clear, may be mistaken, and 
hence there inevitably arises a question as to the validity 
of the Christian revelation. Revelation does not justify it- 
self by virtue of its possession of some mysterious divine 
authority. Before it is finally accepted as truly divine, it 
must be tested before the bar of human reason and 
conscience. We must try the spirits, whether they are of 
God. And the only way we can try them is to subject them 
to the spiritual tests laid down by the enlightened intelli- 
gence of mankind. Apart from these tests revelation has no 
means of validating itself. We may on emotional grounds 
be inwardly persuaded of its truth. But this inner certi- 
tude would not be warranted unless based on the spiritual 
content of the revelation. The authenticity of revelation 
is dependent wholly on its inherent spirituality and ration- 
ality. The human mind quickened by the divine Spirit is 
the sole judge of its validity. No external authority can 
take its place. 

It is also true that no inner experience such as faith can 
dispense with the critical inquiry and reasoned judgment 
of the human mind. Subjective faith, as well as objective 
revelation, must plead its case before the bar of rational 
scrutiny. To restrict reason and philosophy to a lower and 
provisional type of intelligence is, as was previously pointed 
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out, an arbitrary limitation of “‘rational knowledge.” The 
fundamental problems of metaphysical philosophy are 
also fundamental problems of theology, and the same 
logical method of solving them must be adopted in one 
field as in the other. ‘Those who take a contrary view would 
seem to be deluded by the lurking ghosts of a false super- 
naturalism and a false authoritarianism. ‘The one judge 
of truth in both philosophy and theology is the illumined 
human mind. To substitute for it any other standard or 
authority is to fall into a dangerous skepticism and open 
the door to fanaticism. If the enlightened human reason 
cannot be trusted in matters of religious belief, nothing 
can be. Faith and reason stand or fall together. ‘Theo- 
logical irrationalism, if made basal in human thinking, 
would prove as disastrous to religious faith as to reason. 

The dualism of faith and reason, which underlies to 
some degree and in one form or another the various types 
of theological irrationalism, has its primary motive, as we 
have seen, in the desire to provide a firm basis for the 
belief in the uniqueness and certainty of the Christian 
faith. In seeking to fulfill this desire theologians have 
drawn a sharp line between the divine and the human, 
and have ascribed faith to a divine source and reason to 
man’s natural endowment. Thus back of faith has been 
placed the divine authority, while reason has been repre- 
sented as so limited by man’s native capacities or inca- 
pacities that it is unable of itself to arrive at a knowledge 
of God. It cannot “prove”’ his existence or in any other way 
establish the truth of the Christian faith. In this respect 
it is “bankrupt.” 
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In support of this doctrine of the religious bankruptcy 
of the human mind two mistaken conceptions of the nature 
and scope of reason have frequently been used. One of 
these restricts reason to the narrow field of purely logical 
thinking, where conclusions are deduced from premises 
and truth is demonstrated with mathematical certainty. 
This rational ideal has not been altogether absent from 
theology. Anselm’s ontological argument was an attempt 
to present a logically coercive proof of the existence of 
God. But this argument has never been widely convincing, 
and it is now generally held that no such logical demon- 
stration of the divine existence is possible. Reason, limited 
to a strictly logical and demonstrative function, is then 
rightly regarded as a wholly inadequate ground for re- 
ligious faith. Such a limitation of its scope, however, is 
unwarranted by historic usage. 

The other mistaken conception of reason, employed in 
the effort to discount or discredit its positive religious 
worth, limits its range to the world of phenomena. Ulti- 
mate reality, it is maintained, is a realm of mystery which 
the human intellect cannot penetrate. Metaphysics is a 
pseudo philosophy. Only revelation can lift the veil that 
hides the unseen world of ultimate being from us. Reason 
left to itself must be content with a positivistic world view, 
and such a world view is a form of philosophical agnosti- 
cism. It leaves no place for the Christian faith. This is 
true. But the limitation of reason to the knowledge of 
phenomena is as truly unwarranted as is the strictly logistic 
conception of its nature. It is an arbitrary and dogmatic 
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assumption with comparatively little support in the history 
of philosophy as a whole. 

By way of contrast with the two foregoing conceptions 
of reason, one narrowly logical and the other positivistic 
and superficial, there is a broader and profounder con- 
ception of reason which is assumed throughout this book 
and which dispenses to a large extent with the traditional 
antithesis between faith and reason. According to this 
broader view reason is not sharply differentiated from the 
other essential phases of our mental life. It pervades our 
life as a whole in so far as we are responsible beings. 
It is practical as well as theoretical; it bases its conclusions 
on probability as well as demonstration; it is concerned 
with values and norms as well as bare facts; and is has 
to do with ultimate reality as well as phenomena. This 
comprehensive, practical, normative, and metaphysical 
conception of the function of reason has become increas- 
ingly common in philosophical and theological circles 
since the time of Kant, Hegel, and Schleiermacher. Ac- 
cording to it reason is operative in religion, morality, and 
art as truly as it is in mathematics and natural science. 
It is, then, proper to speak of a religious reason, a moral 
reason, and an aesthetic reason as well as a theoretical 
reason. 

In each of these four basic aspects of our spiritual life 
reason has its distinctive norm and regulative principle 
or principles. ‘There 1s also in all of them a common faith 
in a rational world, without which reason would not be 
complete. Faith is thus an essential complement to reason, 
and reason in turn is a constituent factor in faith. The two 
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are intertwined. There is faith in reason, and reason in 
faith. Even Barth declares in his Dogmatics in Outline 27 
that “Christian faith is not irrational, not antirational, 
not suprarational, but rational in the proper sense,” al- 
though he repudiates altogether the idea of a rational 
justification of faith. The relation of reason to faith is 
more fully expounded in the following subsection and 
in the next chapter. Here it suffices to have shown that the 
current theological irrationalism has been due in large 
part to a misunderstanding of the nature and range of 
reason, and that there is no valid basis for the traditional 
dualism of faith and reason. 


THE RATIONAL JUSTIFICATION OF FAITH 


So far as the justification of religious faith is concerned, 
we follow essentially the same method in theology as in a 
spiritual philosophy. ‘There is no double standard of truth. 
Theology and philosophy are on the same footing when 
it comes to the question of the truth of religion. They both 
base their case on a rational interpretation of our total 
human experience, both subjective and objective. This 
rational interpretation has expressed itself in two funda- 
mental disciplines. One is metaphysics or the theory of 
reality, and the other is epistemology or the theory of 
knowledge. 

With regard to the first I expressed myself in 1924 as 
follows: 


To the average mind nature is a barrier between the soul 
and God. It exists in lumpish externality to all thought, and 
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makes difficult a rational and living appreciation of the Divine 
Presence. But all this is changed by a personalistic philosophy. 
Nature from its standpoint takes on a new look. It ceases to be 
mere being and becomes speech. ‘The power not ourselves is 
transformed from blind force to personal will. The whole 
universe comes to be charged with new meaning and purpose. 
The old contradictions and discords are removed. The ideal 
and real are united in one consistent view. Behold, all things are 
made new. It would be difficult to describe the effect which 
Bowne’s exposition of this truth had upon those who heard 
him.?8 It proved to them a veritable gospel, a deliverance from 
intellectual bondage. Their spirit was released from the leaden 
weight of a crude realism or materialism or pantheism. What 
the doctrine of justification by faith meant to Luther’s religious 
life, that did a personalistic metaphysics mean to their intellec- 
tual life. It wrought for them their intellectual redemption.2® 


This was my own experience. And I share its confidence 
and enthusiasm as fully today as I did then. On the basis of 
my own experience the philosophical skepticism current 
in some influential theological circles seems to me a strange 
and perverted type of thought. A personalistic metaphysic 
is, as a matter of fact, a powerful bulwark of the Christian 
faith. The chief arguments in support of this metaphysic 
are presented in the next chapter. 

The second fundamental contribution made by a 
spiritual philosophy to the defense of the Christian faith 
is to be found in its theory of knowledge. Here the em- 
phasis falls on the basal and distinctive character of the 

28 Borden Parker Bowne; His Life and Philosophy (1929) by Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell is invaluable as an aid to understanding the man and 
his philosophy. 

29 Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, pp. 226-27. 
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four main types of experience: sense experience, moral 
experience, aesthetic experience, and religious experi- 
ence. Each of these types of experience presupposes a dis- 
tinct native capacity of the human mind. These capacities 
all belong to the unitary self and in the nature of the case 
co-operate in the production of our complex human ex- 
perience. But no one of these capacities can be reduced to 
or deduced from any one of the others or any combination 
of them. Each one is in a sense ultimate and stands in its 
own right. It is an a priori capacity, and so we speak of a 
religious a priori, a moral a priori, an aesthetic a priori, 
and a theoretical a priori, underlying sense experience 
and natural science.®° 

These a priori capacities do not, of course, departmen- 
talize the human mind. They are simply four funda- 
mentally different ways in which the mind operates. For 
our present purpose the important thing with reference to 
them is that they are all dependent for their validity on 
faith. The law actually followed by the human mind is 
this: ‘““Whatever the mind demands for the satisfaction 
of its subjective interests and tendencies may be assumed 
as real in default of positive disproof.” 31 Science, for in- 
stance, assumes the intelligibility of the world and our 
ability to understand it. This assumption is incapable of 
demonstration. But there is no positive disproof of it, 


8° See my article “Religious Apriorism” in E. C. Wilm, ed., Studies in 
Philosophy and Theology (1922), pp. 93-127, and also my book Validity 
of Religious Experience, pp. 141-85. 

81 B. P. Bowne, Theism, p. 18. For an elaboration of this law see pp. 
140-67 of my Philosophy of Personalism, a companion volume to the 
present book, reissued by the Boston University Press (1949) . 
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and without it the rational interpretation of sense ex- 
perience would be impossible. So our intellectual interest 
in truth leads us to accept without serious question the 
belief in the rationality of the world and to make it the 
basis of our science and philosophy. The theoretical knowl- 
edge received from these sources thus rests in the last 
analysis on faith. 

And so it is with what may be called religious knowledge. 
Such knowledge is confessedly based on faith and in this 
respect differs from the common conception of scientific 
knowledge. It also differs from the latter in that it is pre- 
dominantly moral and spiritual in character instead of 
theoretical, and this also holds true of its underlying faith 
as distinguished from that of science. But despite these 
differences between scientific and religious faith it is faith 
in one case as truly as in the other, and there is no a priori 
reason why one should be accepted and the other rejected. 
Logically the two are on the same level. One is as valid as 
the other. Both represent fundamental interests of the 
human spirit; and if the validity of one is accepted, the 
reasonable thing to do is to accept the validity of the other. 
Religion and science—and to these we may add morality 
and art—stand or fall together. Religion is as deeply and 
ineradicably grounded in the human spirit as are the 
other ideal interests of mankind. This is a profoundly 
significant truth. It gives to religion a virtually impreg- 
nable position and vacates, as I have already pointed out, 
the irrational dualism of faith and reason. 

Along with this rational grounding of religion in its 
own antonomous validity there goes a kindred method of 
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determining its true norm. Man’s native capacity for re- 
ligious truth does not, of course, ensure its realization 
any more than his corresponding capacities in the intel- 
lectual, moral, and aesthetic realms do. In each of these 
realms self-criticism is necessary for the attainment of 
truth, and self-criticism implies standards or norms of 
truth. These norms inhere or emerge in the mind itself 
and are the presupposition of all quest after truth. ‘There 
is no extramental standard of truth in religion or science 
or morality or art. Each of these fields of mental activity 
has its own a priori, and these a prioris are all normative. 
They carry within themselves their own standards. 

These standards develop in the course of human history 
and receive there more or less authoritative expressions. 
This has been conspicuously true in the field of religion. 
Christianity has set up two great external standards or 
norms of truth, the Bible and the church. Infallibility has 
been ascribed to both, and there has been endless discus- 
sion as to what their relation to each other should be 
and as to which should have the primacy. In this discussion 
and the ensuing strife both parties have been at fault. 
They both have failed to understand the spiritual nature 
of truth. No merely external authority can impose truth 
upon the human mind. Truth can exist for us only as we 
think it and make it our own. From this point of’ view 
a book or an institution may be a medium of divine reve- 
lation, but the revelation becomes real to us only in so far 
as it commends itself to our conscience and intelligence. 
Our own mental faculties are thus essential factors in the 
recognition of a true religious standard; and they are also, 
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as we have seen, essential factors in its creation. Likewise, 
in deciding between rival standards the human mind must 
be the judge. In determining the norm of the Christian 
faith as well as the grounds for believing in it we must 
then have recourse to reason and to the fundamental 
principles that obtain in valid human thought. 

From this it follows that there can be no purely objective 
norm or standard of the Christian faith. This norm must 
be found within Christianity itself and is to be identified 
with its essence. The “essence” of Christianity is the 
modern substitute for the infallible book and the infallible 
church of the past. But what this essence is, cannot be de- 
termined by purely inductive means. A subjective per- 
sonal factor enters unavoidably into an inquiry of this 
kind. If a person is unfriendly to the Christian religion, 
he will very likely find its essence in some obsolete dogma 
or dogmas. On the other hand, if he is a believer, he will 
naturally find its essence in some moral and spiritual 
teaching that appeals to the modern conscience and in- 
telligence. Pure objectivity is hardly possible in such a 
study as this. But this does not exclude a large measure 
of agreement among Christians themselves. Whether they 
recognize it or not, they have always in their study of 
Scripture and the history of the church been seeking for 
the essence of Christianity and at present are doing so 
more consciously and deliberately than ever before. And 
this quest is being rewarded by an increasingly clear con- 
ception of the norm and essential nature of the Christian 
faith. There is still much dogmatism to be overcome, but 
an open-minded search for the truth as it is in Christ is 
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becoming more and more common in the modern church. 
What it seeks is not an external authority which it may 
by a more or less arbitrary act of personal decision accept, 
but a rational justification of the Christian faith. 


CHAPTER II 


IS GOD PERSONAL AND MAN TRULY 
FREE? 


IN CONSIDERING the rationality of the Christian faith 
in the preceding chapter we took account of two persistent 
errors. One was the naturalistic theory that religion is 
an illusion, devoid of objective validity. The other was 
the traditional theological theory that the truth of religion 
is grounded in divine revelation or in the superrational 
or irrational activity of a divinely produced or unique 
faith. According to the latter theory religion does not 
derive its validity or authority from reason or philosophy. 
Its essential teaching is superphilosophical, if not anti- 
philosophical. ‘This theory and the antithetical natural- 
istic theory I briefly expounded and criticized, contending 
that reason and a sound philosophy form a_ necessary 
background for intelligent religious faith and are vital 
factors in the defense and propagation of Christian truth. 

From this preliminary study of the rational basis of 
religious belief in general we now turn to the two most 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith: the person- 
ality of God and the freedom of man. ‘These two doctrines 
are closely related to one another. We cannot fully under- 
stand and justify one without taking account of the other. 
Personality involves freedom, and freedom in turn implies 
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personality. Furthermore, the personality of God is intel- 
ligible to us only through our own experience of person- 
ality, and the freedom of man can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained only by assuming the free creative activity of a 
personal God. This is the reason for linking the two doc- 
trines together in the present chapter and the reason also 
for discussing them, as we shall, not only in their indi- 
vidual distinctiveness, but also as integral parts of a total 
world view. In this discussion we need first to define the 
terms “personality” and “freedom,” for there are wide 
differences of opinion and much confusion of thought with 
respect to their meaning. 


‘THE MEANING OF PERSONALITY 


In analyzing and defining personality there are from 
the religious point of view two important negations that 
we should bear in mind. One of these asserts that person- 
ality does not necessarily involve corporeality. It is, to be 
sure, always associated with a body in our present ex- 
perience, and this relationship in the case of the mind and 
the brain is extremely close, as our modern physiological 
psychology has shown. But despite this fact profound re- 
flective thought has made it clear that cerebral activity 
does not produce, nor is it transformed into, mental ac- 
tivity. ‘These two lines of activity are qualitatively distinct 
from each other. ‘There is a parallelism between them but 
not a metaphysically causal dependence of the mental on 
the physical. ‘The body is not “an analytically necessary 
factor’ of our psychical and spiritual life. If it were, human 
personality would obviously perish with the physical 
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organism, and the term “personality” would be inap- 
plicable to the Deity. We do occasionally speak of the 
material universe as the “‘body” of God, but it is such only 
in a figurative or pantheistic sense. From the standpoint 
of a truly spiritual philosophy corporeality is not essential 
to human personality, and it is quite foreign to the idea 
of the divine personality. 

The other negation to be kept in mind in the analysis 
of personality declares that personality does not necessarily 
imply a finite or limited type of being, such as we have 
on the human level. The human person is dependent on 
his environment. He is subject to both outer and inner 
limitations, and it is through his struggle with these limi- 
tations that he grows and develops and achieves true per- 
sonality. Personality with him thus involves dependence 
and finitude. But this dependent or limited mode of being, 
while characteristic of human personality, is not essential 
to personality as such. If it were, personality could not 
be attributed to Deity. For God is a self-existent being. 
He is dependent on nothing outside of himself. He does 
not acquire personality. If he is personal, he must have 
been such eternally. Personality must be regarded as the 
very essence of his being. In this idea of an eternal and 
absolute Person there is nothing self-contradictory. In- 
deed, if God were devoid of personality—that is, of intel- 
ligence and self-control—he would to that extent be a 
limited being.! Personality, as a matter of fact, instead of 
being out of harmony with the divine infinitude or abso- 


1See Bishop F. J. McConnell, Is God Limited? 
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luteness is essential to it. There is nothing in personality 
that necessarily implies a dependent limitation. As a free 
personal being God may limit himself, but he is not 
limited by any power not of himself either within or with- 
out him. 

From the foregoing negative specifications, directed 
against the dogmatic assumptions of philosophical ma- 
terialists or naturalists, we pass now to an analysis of the 
positive content of personality. We might correctly de- 
scribe a person as a being who thinks, feels, and wills. 
But a profounder and more significant analysis would put 
the matter a little differently. It would make selfhood or 
self-consciousness the basal element in personality. John 
Dewey has said that our elementary consciousness contains 
no reference to a self.? It is impersonal. As we say of the 
weather, “It rains,” or, “It snows,” so, he tells us, we might 
in speaking of our conscious experiences more correctly 
say, “It thinks,” “It wills,” than say as we do, “I think,” 
“T feel,” “I will.’ No doubt distinct self-consciousness 
emerges only slowly in the life of the child. But this does 
not mean that mental states have no personal source, that 
they go roaming about loose and unattached. They are 
all owned, whether the owner is aware of it or not. And 
in all articulate experience the “I’”’ is either explicitly or 
implicitly a constituent factor. To deny this is to distort 
the facts and to negate personality itself. So in the analysis 
of personality we begin with selfhood or self-consciousness 
as its primary element, regardless of the psychological 
question concerning its development. 


2 Experience and Nature, p. 232. 
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The second basic factor in personality is the power 
not only to think but to think correctly, that is, the power 
to know. This power does not save us from error and 
confusion, but it is the prerequisite of all serious quest of 
truth. Its possession is in some respects man’s most dis- 
tinctive characteristic. It differentiates him most clearly 
from the animal world. It makes possible to him a life of 
culture and the blessings of civilization. Without it man 
would not be man. He would be devoid of true personality. 

A third essential element in personality is self-control, 
self-direction, or the power of contrary choice. Without this 
power man would be an automaton, guided wholly by 
impulses from within and stimuli from without. He would 
have no real freedom. The moral and spiritual values of 
life would not exist for him. Not even knowledge above 
the sense plane would to any appreciable extent be possible 
to him. For the quest of truth requires self-control and 
self-direction. It is a free activity. Freedom and the power 
to know thus involve each other. There can be no wise 
exercise of freedom without knowledge, and there can 
be no sustained pursuit of knowledge without freedom. 

A fourth characteristic of human personality is the need 
of fellowship and the capacity for it. This capacity is in- 
herent in freedom and is an ethical expression of it. Fellow- 
ship with others is a duty, and it is also essential to one’s 
own true development. In the abstract there may seem to 
be a conflict between these social implications of person- 
ality and its unique selfhood. David Friedrich Strauss, for 
instance, said of personality that it “is that selfhood which 
shuts itself up against everything else, excluding it thereby 
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from itself.” § And Pringle-Pattison spoke of the self as 
“metaphysically a principle of isolation,” as “the very apex 
of separation and differentiation,” and as ‘‘a unique exist- 
ence which is perfectly impervious . . . to other selves.” # 
But while there is considerable truth in this doctrine of 
the metaphysical privacy of the self, there is nothing in 
the doctrine that excludes the idea and duty of communion 
with others. Such communion is a condition of our own 
moral development. It is only by losing one’s life that 
one saves it. The social factor is thus structural within 
personality. It is not an appendix to selfhood but a law 
of its very being. There might conceivably be a wholly 
isolated being possessed of self-knowledge and self-control, 
but such a being would not be a person in the full ethical 
sense of the term. Personality implies both the capacity for 
social fellowship and the exercise to some degree of this 
capacity. On the human plane this is manifestly a condi- 
tion of personal existence. 

We may, then, from the human standpoint define per- 
sonality as selfhood, the power to know, the power of con- 
trary choice, and the capacity and desire for fellowship 
with other persons.® Of these four basic factors in person- 
ality the first three are plainly applicable to Deity. There 
is nothing in any one of them that is out of accord with 
his perfection and absoluteness. ‘They are all consistent 


8 Die Christliche Glaubenslehre, {, 504. 
* Hegelianism and Personality (1887), pp. 210-11. 


*For a fuller account of the characteristics of personality see Peter 
Bertocci’s article in The Encyclopedia of Psychology, pp. 455-57, and E. 
S. Brightman’s Philosophy of Religion, pp. 31-84. 
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with the infinitude of his being. But the situation with 
regard to the fourth factor, the social character of per- 
sonality, is not so clear. How to conceive this factor as an 
eternal and essential attribute of Deity is not an easy 
problem. The doctrine of the Trinity is one solution of it. 
But this solution involves serious difficulties and raises 
questions that will be more fittingly discussed later in 
this chapter. Here it will suffice to say that, whatever con- 
clusion we may reach concerning the inner structure of 
the divine personality, the capacity and desire for fellow- 
ship is inherent in the very nature of God as revealed in 
Christ. Indeed, the Christian doctrine of the divine love 
is the supreme expression of the social factor in personality. 


‘THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


In expounding the meaning of personality we have dis- 
tinguished four essential elements and have maintained 
that none of these is inconsistent with the fundamental 
attributes of Deity. There is, therefore, no inherent in- 
consistency in speaking of the personality of God. Of the 
four elements in personality noted above, freedom is the 
one that has awakened the most controversy on the human 
level. There has not been much debate with reference 
to the freedom of God. His freedom has generally been 
taken for granted as involved in his personality. But human 
freedom has been through the ages and still is a subject 
of lively debate. This has been due in part to different 
conceptions of the nature of freedom. The common view 
is that freedom means the power of contrary choice. But 
other views have been championed. And one of the most 
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discouraging features of contemporary philosophical and 
theological discussions of freedom is the failure of many 
writers to distinguish clearly the different senses in which 
the term is used. 

Freedom is in itself a eulogistic term. Its use in the social 
and political field has made it such. Virtually all people 
prize personal freedom. And this eulogistic connotation of 
the term has been carried over into the philosophical and 
theological field. Freedom is there generally recognized 
as a constituent and significant factor in human person- 
ality. Few deny it outright. But there are many who, while 
admitting or affirming human freedom, interpret it in such 
a way as virtually to negate it. It is, therefore, important 
to distinguish the different senses in which the term is used. 
Three of these in particular need to be noted. One is com- 
monly known as “‘psychological freedom” or “freedom of 
action.” ‘The second is described as “‘moral freedom” or 
“the freedom of reason.”’ And the third is “real” or “meta- 
physical” freedom. 

A merely psychological freedom means that men are free 
only in the sense that their activity is spontaneous. It re- 
sults from inner impulses and motives, and is not due to 
external coercion. Men are not compelled by any outside 
force or forces to act as they do, and because of this fact 
their conduct is said to be “free.” It is free from external 
compulsion, but it is not free in the sense that it could 
have been avoided. The latter, however, is essential to real 
freedom. To interpret freedom as mere spontaneity of 
action or as the unrestrained operation of a psychological 
mechanism is totally to misunderstand its distinctive na- 
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ture. “Were the freedom of our will of this comparative 
and psychological sort only, it would,” as Kant said, “‘really 
be no better than the freedom of a roasting-jack, which 
also, when it is wound up, performs its motions of itself.” 6 
Such a conception of freedom has a place only within the 
framework of a deterministic or necessitarian philosophy. 
It makes of man not a person but a complicated machine. 
Yet it is widely held among so-called scientific psycholo- 
gists, though usually without a full understanding of its 
implications. 

“Moral” or “spiritual” freedom, as distinguished from 
“psychological” freedom, denotes emancipation from 
bondage to error and sin, and inner harmony with the 
moral and religious ideal. Such freedom does not neces- 
sarily exclude the power of alternative action. It may be 
and should be treated as a metaphorical expression for a 
moral or spiritual achievement in which the free will of 
man has played an essential part. But for reasons into 
which we need not here enter there has been a tendency 
since ancient times to discount and even deny altogether 
human volition as a factor in true freedom and to identify 
the latter with freedom from sin, due to reason and knowl- 
edge or to the divine Spirit. In this way “moral” or 
“spiritual” freedom has been largely, if not completely, 
detached from the power of contrary choice; and in so 
far as this has been done, no basis has been left for moral 
responsibility. ‘The ethical and spiritual life in general 
has been undermined. Neither the divine Spirit nor a 


° Critique of the Practical Reason, I, I, III. 
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nonvolitional human “‘reason’’ can serve as a substitute 
for the freedom of the human will. If the latter is denied, 
man loses his moral autonomy and sinks to a nonmoral 
level. “Moral” or “spiritual” freedom must include the 
freedom of contrary choice or be remanded to its proper 
place as a mere link in a deterministic scheme, either 
philosophical or theological. 

We reject, then, the “psychological” conception of free- 
dom as mere spontaneity of action and also the purely 
“moral” or “spiritual conception” of freedom as a kind of 
spontaneity in the right direction due to extravolitional 
factors. Both of these conceptions are fundamentally de- 
terministic in their nature and subversive of true freedom. 
Sharply opposed to them is the conception of freedom as 
“metaphysical” or “real.” By this kind of freedom we mean 
that men could to a large extent act differently from the 
way they do. This applies to all the main phases of human 
life, religious as well as secular. Men are not completely 
determined in any sphere of conduct by forces over which 
they have no control. We are, it is true, to a considerable 
degree creatures of our environment and heredity, but 
over and above these molding influences there is within 
us a self-directing power which enables us to choose among 
different possible courses of action. Our choices in such 
instances are not “‘causeless’” and ‘“‘motiveless,” as some 
closet logicians insist they must be if they are “free.” We 
are ourselves the causal source of our choices, and we have 
our own motives for making these choices. ‘These motives 
may be the “‘strongest’’ under the circumstances, but if so 
it is because we have made them such. Our free will is 
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necessary to give superior strength to a motive and trans- 
form it into a choice. It is then absurd to talk about free- 
dom as motiveless action. The free will operates through 
motives and is immanent in them, so it would be more 
correct to say that it is the whole man who is free, not mere- 
ly his will. Indeed, freedom is perhaps best described as 
self-control or self-direction. This self-control involves the 
power of alternative action. Without this power there 
could be no real freedom or self-control. In it we have the 
one indispensable element in freedom. Freedomism ex- 
cludes determinism. Every attempt to interpret freedom 
in terms of a deterministic philosophy or theology in the 
past has failed, and every similar attempt in the future is 
destined to be equally unsuccessful. 


RELIGION AND THE PERSONALITY OF GoD 


Bearing in mind the foregoing conceptions of personality 
and freedom at which we have arrived, we now enter upon 
the main task of the present chapter, that of presenting the 
basic considerations which may be offered in support of 
the personality of God and the freedom of man. We shall 
begin with the personality of God and its religious basis. 

It is obvious that the Christian or prophetic type of 
piety, as distinguished from extreme mysticism, presup- 
poses the personality of God. For its essence consists in 
trustful dependence on God both for time and for eternity. 
It sees in God a temporal providence, an eternal redeemer, 
and a moral lawgiver, all of which clearly are functions ap- 
plicable only to a personal Being. It is also only such a 
Being who could evoke in men those things in religion 
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which according to Paul abide: faith, hope, and love. No 
impersonal process, however glorified by the human imagi- 
nation, could take the place of a personal Deity. In the 
belief in him all truly prophetic piety has its root. 

Take, for instance, prayer, which is the very heart of 
religion. If prayer means anything, it means communion 
with God. It means a belief in his personal response to our 
petitions. One may, it is true, reduce prayer to a mere 
meditation on an abstract ideal, but such meditation is not 
prayer in the full religious sense of the term. True prayer 
implies fellowship with God, reciprocal intercourse with 
him; and this is possible only on the personal plane. The 
only truly spiritual union with Deity is the union of com- 
munion; and this is made possible only through his per- 
sonality, only through the fact that he is, as Scripture says, 
the living God. 

It is also personality alone that makes possible the good- 
ness of God. Without free intelligence there could be no 
righteousness and no ethical love. The self-knowledge and 
self-direction of personality are essential to the moral life. 
Without personal freedom and intelligence moral terms 
would have no meaning. Neither virtue nor sin has any 
place on the sub-personal plane. Things and the lower 
animals may be useful or harmful, but they are not moral- 
ly good or evil. Goodness and its moral opposite are attri- 
butes of personality and apart from it are mere abstractions, 
as unreal as the smile of the Cheshire cat without the cat, 
which we read about in Alice in Wonderland. 

This is all so obvious that one might think it unnecessary 
to emphasize it. But the fact is that there has been a tend- 
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ency since ancient times to detach the moral ideal from 
the idea of a personal Deity and to ascribe to it a kind of 
independent existence. In this way the attempt has been 
made to preserve the moral value of religion while sur- 
rendering what is assumed to be its antiquated and unten- 
able theology. This effort has failed time and again. But 
error, ever changing with chameleonic hue and protean 
form, disappears for a moment only to reappear in new 
disguise. So each generation has some form of moral or 
religious abstractionism to contend with. We have it to- 
day, but it is now a less aggressive movement than it was 
in the past century when the Hegelian philosophy was 
more influential than at present. Impersonal religious ab- 
stractionism is in our day more closely associated with 
vague theories of social progress than with fundamental 
cosmic theories. But its aim remains essentially the same 
as heretofore, and it is equally vulnerable to philosophical 
criticism. ‘The one thing to be said in its favor is that it 
pays tribute to the transcendent moral value of the Chris- 
tian faith, and this indirectly justifies the present com- 
manding position occupied by the Christian moral ideal 
in the civilized world. 

The most significant characteristic of revealed religion 
has been its emphasis on the goodness of God. Beginning 
with the eighth-century prophets and culminating in the 
teaching of Jesus, religion was merged with the principles 
of righteousness and love as never before in the history of 
the world. It was welded together first with the common 
conscience of the Hebraic moral law and then with the 
uncommon conscience of sacrificial love as taught by 
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Jesus. In this way religion was released from its age-old 
bondage to rites and ceremonies and external customs, and 
it was transformed into the mightiest motive force to holy 
living and moral progress ever known to men. ‘The period 
during which this transformation took place was the most 
significant period in the spiritual history of mankind. 
During it religion was in principle moralized, and vital 
faith in a holy and merciful God became henceforth con- 
stitutive of true Christian piety. To be a Christian meant 
to put one’s trust in the goodness of God. And this was 
possible only because of an underlying belief that he is a 
free personal Being. ‘The personality of God is thus a pre- 
supposition of genuine Christian experience. ‘Trust in God 
and communion with him in prayer imply that his re- 
lation to us is a personal one. There is therefore from the 
practical religious point of view no profounder or more im- 
portant doctrine than that of the divine personality. 

I referred in the preceding chapter to certain naturalistic 
humanists who, while denying the existence of God, con- 
tinue to believe in the permanent value of religion and 
profess themselves to be “‘religious.”” They maintain that 
religion can be perpetuated as a vital force in the world 
without the belief in God. Such a position seems to me 
baseless, as I sought to show in the preceding chapter. 
There “are, however, other naturalistic thinkers who retain 
the name of God and attribute to it a certain objective 
significance. ‘The type of existence to which it points is 
not personal. It is simply an “integrating process.” But it 
nevertheless, we are told, is of such a nature that it is 
capable of taking the place of the traditional Christian 
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Deity. In actual worship it is conceded that the language 
of personalism can hardly be dispensed with. ‘The “natural- 
istic theist’”” employs it in his prayers and in his religious 
discourses. If he did not, he would be unable to express his 
religious feelings adequately and would, furthermore, be 
suspected by his audience of being a thoroughgoing sec- 
ularist, if not an atheist. Circumstances thus require him 
to use a language which belies his own beliefs and which 
for him is made up of mythical symbols. 

An illustration of this point of view is a book published 
a few years ago by an American theologian of considerable 
prominence. This book speaks of “‘the mythical nature of 
two deep-laid Christian teachings—the transcendental 
status and the personal character of God.” Person or person- 
ality, it says, is a “mythical symbol.” It “may be indispen- 
sable for the practice of worship and personal devotion” 
and ‘“‘may be required even by those who know through in- 
tellectual analysis that a person is always a creature and 
that therefore personality cannot characterize the nature of 
the creator.”’ 7 The error in this conception of personality 
I have already pointed out. Here I wish simply to direct 
attention to the questionable propriety of using personal 
religious terms without believing in the ideas normally and 
generally conveyed by them. When a minister does this 
deliberately with the purpose of concealing his true views 
from his hearers or readers, we have manifestly a breach of 
personal integrity. Very few ministers or teachers of re- 
ligion are, I believe, guilty of such deliberate deception. 


7H. N. Wieman, The Source of Human Good, pp. 267-68. Cf. H. A. 
Bosley, The Philosophical Heritage of the Christian Faith, p. 102. 
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But not a few theological humanists seem to justify their 
use of the personal terms of the Christian faith by explain- 
ing them as mere symbols of impersonal truths or spiritual 
values. Whether this procedure is wholly justifiable ethical- 
ly is open to serious question. For there is such a thing as 
an ethics of words. Significant Christian terms such as those 
relative to the Deity have a well-established meaning, and 
people have a right to expect that they will as a rule be 
used in essential conformity therewith. To debase their 
meaning, to reduce the personal to the impersonal and yet 
continue to employ them in public prayer and worship, 
would hardly seem to be consistent with perfect sincerity, 
candor, and forthrightness. Certainly such a practice would 
leave the normal human conscience in an embarrassing and 
equivocal position, and to most people it would seem to be 
a virtual admission that the Christian faith as a practical 
religion requires belief in a personal God and would dis- 
integrate without it. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE PERSONALITY OF Gop 


The distinction between the religious and the philoso- 
phical basis of the belief in the personality of God is not 
a hard and fast one. Indeed, the religious basis of the be- 
lief, just outlined, is itself from one point of view a phil- 
osophical argument. In the preceding chapter I pointed 
out that it is in complete harmony with Kantian or modern 
critical philosophy to hold that the fundamental subjective 
interests of the human mind have trustworthy objective 
implications, and that religion is one of these interests. It 
stands in this respect on the same level as science and 
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logically has an equally firm basis. If, therefore, religion in 
its highest and essential form implies belief in the per- 
sonality of God, as I have sought to indicate, we are philo- 
sophically justified in holding this belief in default of 
positive disproof. This is also true of our moral nature. 
_ If it, too, imphes belief in the personality of God, as Kant 
maintained it did, we are likewise warranted in accepting 
this belief. The practical basis for the belief, furnished by 
religion and morality, is thus also in the broader sense of 
the term a truly philosophical basis for it. 

But philosophy is often thought of as a purely theoreti- 
cal discipline, and it is this use of the term that I have 
chiefly in mind in the title of this subsection. Many who 
would admit the personalism of prophetic religion would 
reject altogether the philosophy of personalism. In this 
case it is usually the philosophical rejection of personal- 
ism, not the religious affirmation of it, that is supposed 
to be objectively valid. And hence there has been a tend- 
ency in some quarters in recent years to transform re- 
ligion into an impersonal mysticism on the ground that 
such a religion would be more acceptable to the modern 
mind. It would be more in harmony with natural science 
and with the current philosophical naturalism, and under 
these conditions we might expect the godless modern 
world to become religious again. But this is a delusive hope. 
The spirit of mysticism and that of naturalism do not go 
together. Their common impersonalism is no real bond of 
union between them. Negatively and externally it points to 
a certain resemblance between them. But essentially and 
positively they have little in common. One is pessimistic, 
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idealistic, and spiritual; the other is optimistic, realistic 
or materialistic, and secular. Naturalism within the frame- 
work of mysticism would hardly be more than a ghost of 
its real self, and religion within the framework of natural- 
ism would degenerate into what would hardly be more 
than a vacuous ejaculation of wonder and awe. Deducing 
a truly vital religious faith from philosophical naturalism 
would be like attempting to extract sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers. 

We conclude, then, that practical and theoretical per- 
sonalism go together. One supports the other. Here we are 
to deal with theoretical personalism in so far as it is appli- 
cable to the personality of God. First, however, a word 
about the human person or self. It is a common illusion of 
sense experience that material objects exist just as we 
see them. Their color and other sense qualities are inde- 
pendent of the seeing eye or the perceiving mind. The 
mind or self, on the other hand, is supposed to have only 
a vague, shadowy, insubstantial existence. And if we trans- 
late this uncritical sense experience into a materialistic 
philosophy, as many do, the result is a denial of any true 
reality to the soul. Mental states are conceived as wholly 
dependent on nervous or physical states and as powerless 
accompaniments of them. Thus personality is dissolved, 
denied any metaphysical significance, and as a rule treated 
by science as a “mere bothersome accident.” § 

Profound reflective thought, however, has reversed all 
this. It has made irrefutably clear that the one basic fact 
of consciousness is the reality of the self. “I think; there- 

® Gordon W. Allport, Personality (1937) , p. vii. 
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fore, I am.” The truth implicit in this saying of Descartes 
we shall never be able to get away from, despite the con- 
trary teaching of John Dewey and other current positivistic 
naturalists. In ourselves as nowhere else we come into con- 
tact with reality. If the knowing and active self is not real, 
there is nothing else for which we are empirically justified 
in claiming reality. “Inexplicable, as man’s personal agency 
is—nay, the one perpetual miracle—it is nevertheless our 
surest datum and our only clue to the mystery of exist- 
ence.” ® In other words personality is the key to reality. 
In philosophy we affirm the personality of God because of 
the light that our own personality throws upon the ul- 
timate problems of knowledge and of existence. 

There are two fundamental questions connected with 
knowledge. One has to do with the trustworthiness of our 
knowledge of the external world, and the other with the 
intelligibility of the world as a whole. In the case of the 
external world we are confronted with a moving panorama 
of events. We may not know the nature or causes of these 
events, but we are certain that they cannot be identified 
with our ideas of them. The world exists independently 
of our knowing it. The movements of the stars and the- 
struggles of human history do not take place simply in our 
minds. They are objective events; and if our ideas of 
them and of the world as a whole are to be valid, there 
must be some sort of parallelism between the ideas and 
their objects. External objects cannot be carried into the 
mind. Our ideas, though wholly distinct from the objects, 
must somehow be valid for them. But how is this possible? 


® A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos (1897), p. vi. 
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There is only one adequate answer, and this is to be found 
in the personality of God. If the creator of the world is a 
personal and intelligent Being, casting the world in the 
mold of thought and making man in his own image, the 
problem is in principle solved. We can then see how the 
mental series might naturally and correctly grasp the thing 
series. But apart from a personalistic philosophy the paral- 
lelism of the two series remains an insoluble riddle. The 
current attempt to get rid of the problem by denying the 
dualism of thought and thing leads only to confusion and 
mystification.1° 

The second phase of the problem of knowledge, which 
has a definite theistic bearing, is closely related to the 
first but still sufficiently distinct from it to be considered 
separately. It starts with the generally accepted assumption 
that the universe is intelligible, and argues from this to a 
personal and intelligent Author of it. Language would 
have no meaning unless produced by thought, and so it is 
with the world. If the world is intelligible, it must have 
intelligence back of it. No other rational explanation is 
possible. This was a fundamental argument in Borden 
P. Bowne’s theism, and it is a matter of interest that on 
the day before his death he dictated to a stenographer about 
two thirds of what was intended to be the introductory 
chapter of a book to be called The Present Status of the 
Conflict of Faith 11 and that the last sentence of the dicta- 


*° For illustrations of this confusion, taken chiefly from the writings 
of John Dewey, see A. O. Lovejoy’s article “Pragmatism Versus the Prag- 
matist” in Essays in Critical Realism, edited by Durant Drake. 

** This book was never published, although most of the chapters it was 
to contain had appeared or were soon to appear as magazine articles. 
See the Methodist Review (1922), p. 369. 
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tion read as follows: “The problem of knowledge implies 
that nature is a world of meanings, and this implies thought 
at both ends—thought at the further end to make nature 
the bearer of meanings, and thought at the nearer end to 
receive and rethink the meanings.” From this it follows 
that from the standpoint of its meaning the world is pri- 
marily speech, not being. 

As there are two basic questions in the theory of knowl- 
edge to which the personality of God gives the answer, so 
there are two basic questions in the theory of reality on 
which a thoroughgoing personalism has an important 
bearing. Of these two questions the first has to do with 
the origin of the world and the second with the way in 
which ultimate reality is to be conceived. Many contend 
that there is no answer to the first of these questions. Some 
say that the world is self-sufficient or self-existent and had 
no creator; others identify the world with God; and still 
others reject altogether causal inquiry in the metaphysical 
sense of the word. But self-sufficiency is unintelligible on 
the impersonal plane, as we shall see later; and as for the 
repudiation of metaphysical causality altogether, this is 
still more repugnant to the human reason. “Causal in- 
quiry,’ as Bowne says, “though driven out with a fork, has 
always come running back, and always will.” 12 The panthe- 
istic identification of the world with God, on the other 
hand, is fundamentally out of accord with spiritual re- 
ligion, for it “makes everything divine except God.” 

To meet the needs of both reason and faith we must 
have a causal ground of the world which distinguishes it- 

12 Op. cit., p. Vii. 
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self from the world and maintains its own identity through 
change. And this is possible only to a personal being. An 
impersonal cause would disappear in the effect which it 
produces. For it has no abiding self that could persist 
through change. It could produce change only by itself 
changing, and thus the world would be reduced to a mere 
process without a sustaining cause. This would exclude any 
possible explanation of how the world came to be. For it 
would make everything come out of nothing, as Pringle- 
Pattison once remarked.!3 Only a personal cause can dis- 
tinguish itself from the world process and maintain its own 
identity. Self-sufficiency is therefore impossible on the 
impersonal plane. 

Here, however, an important distinction needs to be 
noted between two different conceptions of God’s relation 
to the world. According to one, God made the world into 
a self-running machine so that for the most part it takes 
care of itself. According to the other the world is the con- 
tinuous product of the divine activity and apart from the 
energizing of the divine will would have no existence. 
God is himself the permanent and abiding cause of the 
world. The first of these two views is the traditional and 
comon view. But if we adopt it, we have all the insoluble 
difficulties of an impersonal metaphysics crowding in 
upon us. We have no clear and consistent conception of 
the nature of reality or of the divine providence. 

We furthermore have no satisfactory answer to the pop- 
ular question as to where God is. In medieval times he 
was assigned to what was then regarded as the highest 


18 See V. Ferm, ed., Contemporary American Theology, Il, 42. 
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sphere of the universe, so that he had a definite home of 
his own. People could point to a specific place in what 
might be called their cosmic geography and say that God 
was there. ‘his gave a certain realism to the popular belief 
in God. But with the rise of the Copernican astronomy all 
this was gone. There was henceforth no place for God in 
the world. This created a serious difficulty for the popular 
religious imagination and still does. ‘he only way to re- 
lieve this difficulty in the modern world is by the adoption 
of the second or immanental conception of God’s relation 
to the universe. This conception puts him back into the 
world and makes him essential to it, so that one cannot 
think of the world as a whole without thinking of him. 
As the causal ground of the world he is not, it is true, 
representable to the imagination. We cannot see cause. 
But we can think it and must think it in any thorough- 
going theory of reality, and in this sense we may say that 
God is even more essential to the modern world view than 
he was to the popular world view of the Middle Ages. 
The second basic question in metaphysics with which 
we are here concerned is in one respect profounder than 
the first. The first had to do with the origin of the world 
and its relation to ultimate reality. The second deals with 
what may be called the inner structure of ultimate reality, 
with its essential nature. In discussing its relation to the 
world we laid stress on its creative activity and its im- 
manence. Both of these conceptions are fundamental in 
personal idealism and find, as I sought to show, their most 
satisfactory interpretation within its framework. Here we 
have to do with certain apparently contradictory elements 
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in the conception of ultimate reality which have puzzled 
philosophers and theologians through the centuries. Of 
these antinomies, as they are called, the two most familiar 
are those between unity and plurality, and between identity 
and change. We must ascribe unity to ultimate reality in 
order to account for the unity of the world. But the world 
is also made up of an unlimited number of apparently in- 
dependent beings, and hence the question arises as to how 
this plurality can be deduced from an ultimate unity of 
being. It would seem that there must be in ultimate reality 
a principle of plurality as well as a principle of unity, but 
this would involve a logical contradiction. For as abstract 
principles unity and plurality are mutually exclusive. ‘The 
same is also true of identity and change. We must ascribe 
self-identity to the absolute if it is to have a continuous and 
abiding existence. But it must also have within itself a prin- 
ciple of change if it is to account for the changing world. 
So here too we have a logical contradiction. And so long as 
we remain on the impersonal plane, there is no way of 
resolving these and other similar metaphysical antinomies. 

The only solution is to be found in the unique character 
of personality. A person is one. He knows himself to be 
such. Yet he does many different things. He thus combines 
in himself, in his own experience, unity and plurality. In 
a similar way he is conscious of his own identity. He knows 
that he is the same “I,” the same person he was a year ago 
or fifty years ago. Yet he has in many respects changed dur- 
ing these years. Indeed, while maintaining his own identity, 
he is constantly changing. He thus combines in his own 
experience identity with change, as he does unity with 
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plurality. In so doing he also has a direct experience of 
causal agency such as can be found nowhere else. ‘The “TI” 
as cause is a unitary and abiding agent, and this conscious- 
ness is combined with that of the changing and plural ef- 
fects produced. How this is possible we do not know. But 
the fact is sun-clear and is a distinctive characteristic of 
personality. It is therefore in personality, and in it alone, 
that we have the key to reality. ‘The personality of God 
alone contains the solution of the age-old problems of 
metaphysics.14 

In this connection it may be well to emphasize again the 
ultimacy of personality as a principle of explanation. Per- 
sonality itself cannot be explained. It cannot be accounted 
for by analysis, by referring its origin to simpler and an- 
terior modes of being. It is itself the ultimate form of real- 
ity and as such cannot be explained by anything else. 
Rather is it the principle by which all else is explained. 
If we wish to know the meaning of unity, identity, causal- 
ity, and other fundamental principles of thought, we must 
turn to personal experience. For, as Bowne put it again 
and again, the categories of thought do not explain intel- 
ligence but are explained by it. ‘This is the profoundest in- 
sight of metaphysics, and along with the epistemological 
principle of the self-verification of faith it constitutes an 
impregnable rock of defense for the Christian world view. 

14 For a brief account of the present status of personalistic metaphysics 
see the interesting and informative article “This Thing Called Personalism” 


by Ralph T. Flewelling in the Bowne Centenary number of the Per- 
sonalist, July, 1947. 
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In as much as it is personality in its human form with 
which we are alone directly acquainted, it is natural to see 
in the doctrine of the divine personality an afhrmation of 
the likeness of God to man. But this is not its fundamental 
meaning. Far more important religiously is its assumption 
that man is like God. These two ideas of course involve 
each other. Man’s likeness to God implies God’s likeness 
to man, and conversely God’s likeness to man implies man’s 
likeness to God. But it makes a great deal of difference 
where the emphasis falls. In Christian thought the doctrine 
of God is not deduced from the doctrine of man, but rather 
the doctrine of man is deduced from the doctrine of God. 
This is implied in the scriptural teaching that man is made 
in the image of God and is a child of God. In other words 
man derives his being from God and is akin to him. This 
is the most important truth with reference to man, and it 
is the basic truth that the Christian has in mind in his 
affirmation of the personality of God. Man is made by 
God and for God, and he is like God in that he is a person 
and a free agent. It is this kinship of man to God, and es- 
pecially his freedom, that is primarily implied in the doc- 
trine of the personality of God and that gives to man his 
unique dignity and worth. Without freedom man would 
not be a moral and responsible being. 

But despite this common conviction there are representa- 
tives of both science and religion who persist in rejecting 
the freedomistic doctrine as I have defined it. ‘The former 
do so chiefly on theoretical grounds. They look upon 
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metaphysical freedom as out of harmony with the law of 
causality and as excluded by the impersonal and _necessi- 
tarian world view, which they regard as a presupposition 
of natural science. To some extent Heisenberg’s principle 
of indeterminacy has weakened the belief in the universal 
validity of the law of causality,1® but the belief is still wide- 
ly held. The antifreedomistic theologians, on the other 
hand, base their objections to metaphysical freedom chief- 
ly on practical grounds. They see it as an encroachment 
on the divine sovereignty and consequently as out of har- 
mony with the demands of our religious nature. As a rule 
they do not extend their own determinism to human life as 
a whole. They are primarily concerned with its application 
to religious experience and human destiny. But there is 
one fundamental point of agreement between their teach- 
ing and that of most naturalistic determinists. They both 
take the position that the power of contrary choice is not 
essential to moral responsibility, and that man’s possession 
of it is consequently a question of minor significance. 

In response to this hostile or indifferent attitude toward 
“real” or “metaphysical” freedomism it may be well to 
state briefly three fundamental, and in my opinion decisive, 
reasons for holding firmly to the reality and profound sig- 
nificance of the freedom of contrary choice. One is the over- 
whelming testimony of common sense. If there is anything 
about which the unsophisticated conscience is clear, it is 
that people could to a large extent act differently from the 
way they do. If they could not, all remorse on our part 
and all blame we attach to the conduct of others would be 


18 Cf, A. H. Compton, The Freedom of Man (1935). 
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unwarranted. It is of course theoretically possible that our 
consciousness of free agency may be an illusion; but if 
so, the burden of proof lies on those who make this claim. 
And they all are confronted with the disconcerting fact 
that they themselves cannot avoid assuming the reality of 
the freedom they verbally deny. If you were to tell a 
thoroughgoing determinist that he had no real freedom 
and that he was a mere automaton, his spontaneous reac- 
tion would soon make it clear that he actually held a very 
different view. He would treat your statement as a personal 
insult. The fact is that the conditions of human life make 
it impossible for us to be consistent determinists. Every 
professed determinist, in spite of his theory, acts as if he 
believed in his own free agency and the free agency of 
others. ‘This belief is the spontaneous conviction of all 
men and must be accepted as valid in default of positive and 
convincing disproof, which as a matter of fact has never 
been forthcoming and, we may be certain, never will be.1¢ 

A second basic reason for adhering to the doctrine of 
real freedom is found in its relation to the moral life, to 
which I have referred above. In spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary by naturalistic and theological deter- 
minists, there can be no true morality or spirituality with- 
out the power of alternative action. The obligation to do 
the right and avoid the wrong, the duty to obey the law of 
love, to seek the moral ideal, and to respect the sacredness 
of human personality—all these fundamental factors in 
the moral nature of man presuppose his freedom in the 


46 For an elaboration of this argument see E. G. Spaulding, What Am I? 
pp. 33-69. 
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metaphysical sense of the term. The very idea of duty and 
moral responsibility has no meaning apart from it. If I 
ought to do a thing, if that is my moral responsibility, I 
must be able to do it. Human responsibility ends with hu- 
man ability, including the ability to avail oneself of the 
divine grace. If man does not have the ability to choose 
between right and wrong, there can be no truly moral or 
spiritual life. An endless amount of philosophical and 
theological equivocation and legerdemain has been re- 
sorted to in order to escape this conclusion, but it has all 
been in vain. Metaphysical freedom is an indispensable 
factor in both personality and morality. 

My third reason for being a pronounced freedomist is 
one that strangely has received comparatively little atten- 
tion, even from freedomists. It is an argument based on the 
quest of truth. Its contention is that the pursuit of knowl- 
edge presupposes freedom as clearly and imperatively as 
does the pursuit of goodness. Indeed, we have an even 
purer illustration of freedom in the processes that lead to 
the acquisition of truth than we do in our moral develop- 
ment, for in the latter impulses and motives play a more 
important part than in our intellectual life. In our search 
for the truth we direct the course of our thought; we in- 
quire into the facts and their relation to each other; we 
withhold our judgment; we weigh the arguments for and 
against any particular view; and we reflect on the total 
situation until the transparent order of reason emerges. 
All of this obviously requires the exercise of freedom, and 
freedom of usually the most disinterested type. 

If there were no freedom, error would be necessary, and 
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reason would be untrustworthy. There would be no dis- 
tinction between true and false ideas. Both would be me- 
chanical effects, and there would be no rational standard 
by which to decide between them. And even if there were 
such a standard, no use could be made of it without free- 
dom. Freedom is therefore as essential to science as it is to 
morality.17 

This argument from the theory of knowledge and the 
allied arguments from ethics and from human conscious- 
ness and experience in general seem to me decisive in fa- 
vor of freedomism, and they are also convincing evidence 
that real freedom is an indispensable presupposition of the 
dignity and worth of man. ‘The Christian doctrine of man 
with its exalted conception of his spirituality and destiny 
is fundamentally a doctrine of human freedom. 


MopERN PERSONALISM AND ‘T RINITARIANISM 


The two doctrines which I have expounded and de- 
fended in the present chapter constitute the basic tenets of 
the philosophy of personalism. This philosophy has been 
developed into a comprehensive and consistent system only 
in modern times. As such it is rooted deeply in Christian 
thought, as the foregoing discussion has made clear.!8 But 
it departs in several important respects from the Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophies which formed the back- 


17 For the classical exposition of this argument see B. P. Bowne, Meta- 
physics (1882), pp. 183-84; Introduction to Psychological Theory, pp. 
127-28; Metaphysics (Rev. ed.), pp. 106-8; Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge, pp. 239-44; Personalism, pp. 148-202; Theism, pp. 123-27. 

18 For a comprehensive exposition of personalism in the light of its 
historical development see my Philosophy of Personalism (1927 and 1949) . 
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ground of traditional Christian theology. As the latter has 
come under the influence of modern personalism it has 
consequently undergone considerable change. Some have 
viewed this change with serious concern. Dean Inge, for 
instance, has said that personalism mutilates and distorts 
the whole body of Christian theology, making of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ‘“‘an incomprehensible and manifestly 
self-contradictory piece of word-jugglery” and reducing 
the New Testament language about the solidaric relation 
of believers to Christ to a fantastic and misleading meta- 
phor.1® Others have expressed a similar concern over the 
effects of modern personalism on the doctrines of sin and 
of the pesron of Christ. 

With the latter doctrines I shall deal in the next two 
chapters. Here we shall confine ourselves to a brief con- 
sideration of the relation of personalism to traditional 
trinitarianism. The subject is a complicated one, and I can 
treat it here only in a very general way. First I shall note 
three respects in which the traditional doctrine is defective 
from the personalistic standpoint. For one thing there is in 
it a tendency toward tritheism. ‘The unity of God is not 
adequately protected. ‘This is evident in popular Christian 
thought on the subject. People generally think of the three 
Persons of the Trinity as more or less independent of each 
other. Some influential theologians also advocate this 
view, contending for a social theory of the ‘Trinity. 
Olin A. Curtis, for instance, speaks of each Person of the 
Trinity as “having self-consciousness and making self- 


19 Personal Idealism and Mysticism, pp. 93-121. 
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decision.” 2° And Leonard Hodgson declares that the three 
Persons are “each equally personal in the full sense of the 
termi./):44 

According to this view there are three centers of con- 
sciousness and decision in the Godhead, not one. This 
would seem clearly to be a tritheistic theory. However, 
serious efforts are made to avoid this conclusion. One con- 
sists in treating the three personal centers as differentia- 
tions of an underlying unitary divine essence which coexists 
in and with them. But this is based on a discredited Platonic 
realism. There is no such common divine essence more 
fundamental than personality. Personality is the ultimate 
form of metaphysical reality. Essence is an abstraction 
from it. 

Another method of combining the doctrine of three 
distinct Persons with that of the unity of the Godhead is 
that adopted by Dr. Curtis, who conceives of the Father 
as “‘the Supreme Cause” or as “the causal source in the or- 
ganism of the Godhead,” and of the other two Persons as 
subordinate to him.?? The basic unity of the Godhead 
would thus seem to consist in the ultimate “‘causation’”’ or 
“origination”’ attributed to the personal will of the Father. 
But this is apparently not Dr. Curtis’ deepest thought on 
the subject, for he speaks of a basal unitary divine “nature” 
which “is personalized in three very different ways.” The 
one divine “‘nature’ would thus seem to be regarded as 
something more fundamental than personality, and this 


20 The Christian Faith (1905), p. 492. 
21 The Doctrine of the Trinity (1944), p. 192. 
22 Op: ctt., pp.'495; 499," 497, 
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would be a return to a sub-personal metaphysic. True per- 
sonalism sees in ‘“‘nature” or what Curtis calls “structural 
law” an abstraction from personality, not an independent 
form of existence. The only metaphysical unity it recog- 
nizes is the self-conscious unity of personality. From its 
standpoint neither the divine “‘nature’’ nor the causal su- 
premacy of the Father can be regarded as a valid basis for 
the doctrine of the divine unity. 

Leonard Hodgson acknowledges the inadequacy and 
untenability of such attempts as these to ground the divine 
unity. But he himself has nothing better to offer. Indeed, he 
contents himself with affirming that ‘‘the doctrine of the 
Trinity requires a revision of the idea of Unity’ and then 
declaring that the divine unity is “a mystery beyond our 
understanding.” 23 This, however, is obviously a lapse 
into irrationalism. He does, it is true, say that “‘the unity 
of God is a life in which the divine love eternally unites 
and yet keeps distinct the Persons of the Trinity.” But 
this is plainly a purely ethical unity and leaves unsolved 
the metaphysical problem. ‘The metaphysical unity of God 
must be conceived in terms of self-consciousness, if at all; 
and this excludes Hodgson’s idea of “three Persons, each 
equally personal in the full sense of the term.” 

Another difficulty that personalism finds in traditional 
trinitarianism is its identification of the divine element in 
Christ with the Logos of Greek philosophy and with the 
ego of Jesus, and the ascription to Jesus of an “impersonal 
manhood.” In the latter expression the adjective and the 
noun destroy each other. We can make nothing of it. And 

22 Op. cit., pp. 188, 192. 
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_ if we attribute to Jesus a human ego and then add to it a 
divine ego, it is clear that we fall into an intolerable dual- 
ism. Furthermore, the divine Logos or Reason is from our 
modern point of view an abstraction from personality, not 
a distinct personal Being. At these points the traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity is in manifest need of reinterpreta- 
tion or reconstruction. 

A still further rock of offense that the modern mind finds 
in traditional trinitarianism is the air of mystery with 
which it is surrounded and expounded. It is said to be log- 
ically absurd and altogether beyond the range of the hu- 
man reason. And when an effort is made to expound it, 
theologians have often made “confusion worse confound- 
ed.”’ They have told us that according to the full Trini- 
tarian theory “there are in God one essence, two proces- 
sions, three Persons, four relations, five notions, and the 
circumincession which the Greeks call perichoresis.” “In 
that highest Trinity,’ said Augustine, “one is as much as 
the three together, nor are two anything more than one. 
And they are infinite in themselves. So both each are in 
each and all in each, and each in all, and all in all and all 
are one.’ 24 No wonder Robert South warned us that “‘as 
he that denies this fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
religion may lose his soul, so he that much strives to un- 
derstand it may lose his wits.” 25 Against all this irrational- 
ism associated with the doctrine of the Trinity and with 
theology in general personalism raises a protest. ‘The pur- 

24 On the Trinity, VI, 12. 

25 See my Doctrine of God (1930), pp. 410 ff., 422 ff. 
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pose of theology and philosophy should be to clarify 
thought, not to confuse and mystify the public. 

But while the doctrine of the Trinity in its traditional 
form is in need of revision or reinterpretation and should 
not be adhered to as a rigid dogma, it nevertheless en- 
shrines truths of permanent worth. It could hardly have 
maintained its place in the Christian creed, as it has done 
down to the present, if this were not the case. (1) It con- 
ceives of God as complete in himself and hence distinct 
from the world which he has made, thus escaping the 
impersonalism of pantheism. (2) On the other hand it 
represents God as immanent in the world, incarnate in 
Christ, and operative in human redemption as the sanc- 
tifying Spirit, thus avoiding what may be called the moral 
impersonalism of an absentee god or deistic world view. 
(3) The trinitarian doctrine is a symbol of the richness of 
the idea of God. It affirms the Christlikeness of God and 
ascribes to him the highest conceivable form of sacrificial 
love. 

These values, however, can be preserved by a truly 
unitary and personalistic view of God, by a conception of 
the one God as active in three different ways: as immanent 
in the world, as incarnate in Christ, and as the sanctifying 
Spirit in human redemption. This personalistic theory 
may in the light of the history of doctrine be called a modi- 
fied Sabellianism. It teaches, as C. C. J. Webb put it, the 
personality of God, not merely personality in God.?6 But 
since God has in Christian history manifested himself in 
the three fundamental modes of activity above noted, 


2° God and Personality, I, 65. 
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we can truly say that to call him God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Spirit is no theological aberration 
or mystification; it is simply to give him his right and 
full Christian name. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that even so con- 
servative a theologian as Karl Barth holds essentially the 
view here advocated.?7 He says that it is better to speak 
of “‘three modes of being” in God than to continue to speak 
of three Persons in God. In taking this position he, despite 
his philosophical skepticism, yields consciously or uncon- 
sciously to pressure from the modern personalistic meta- 
physic with its empirical and rational conception of the 
divine unity. This conception represents the main trend in 
modern trinitarianism, and in lending it his support 
Barth has thrown his influence on the side of a modified 
modalism as over against tritheism. As between these two 
trends in current Christian thought, there can be little 
doubt that the future les with modalism and a strictly 
personal and intelligible conception of the divine unity 
rather than with traditional tritheism or sub-personal and 
mystifying conceptions of the unity of the Godhead. 


27 Doctrine of the Word of God, I, 400. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EVILS OF LIFE AND THEIR 
MEANING 


THE DOCTRINES of the personality of God and the 
freedom of man, as expounded and defended in the pre- 
ceding chapter, have their obvious ethical implications. 
God would not be truly or fully personal if he did not have 
a moral nature, and he would not be truly God in the 
Christian sense of the term if he were not a morally perfect 
Being. Likewise the real freedom of man implies a moral 
factor, that of personal responsibility. These ethical im- 
plications of the divine personality and human freedom 
serve as a bridge from the preceding to the present chapter. 
They do so by virtue of the fact that they have an impor- 
tant bearing on the kind of world that the Christian be- 
liever would naturally expect this world to be if he were 
viewing it from a distance and were engaged in abstract 
reflection on it. Believing in the goodness of God, he would 
logically conclude that the world which he has made 
must in its essential nature be good. That is, the conditions 
under which its inhabitants live and the experiences to 
which they are subject, in so far as they are under divine 
control, must be in harmony with the principles of justice 
and love. On the other hand, in so far as men are free, 
the possibility of unjust conditions and wicked deeds would 
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have to be admitted. And hence the abstract Christian 
thinker would not necessarily expect the world to be a per- 
fect world. But he would expect that evildoers within it 
would be restrained to such an extent by the divine prin- 
ciple of retribution and by human laws and institutions 
that social and economic relations would be reasonably 
fair and just. Only such a world as this would seem to be 
rationally consistent with the Christian belief in the divine 
righteousness and providence and in the freedom of man. 
But the actual world is a very different world from that 
which a rational theology would seem to call for. It has, to 
be sure, its good features. Both nature and the organization 
of human society have characteristics that suggest a benign 
ruler of the universe. They also are more or less under 
human control and subservient to human ends. But while 
this is so, there is from the human point of view an immense 
amount of evil in the world. Nature and human wicked- 
ness have brought upon mankind incalculable suffering. 
This is obvious to all, and no one could dwell long in 
imagination on this phase of human life as it has manifested 
itself in history without growing faint from pity and horror 
and without feeling that he had been standing face to face 
with what Augustine called a veritable “hell on earth.” 1 
In the presence of this revolting and heartbreaking phase 
of human existence what are we to say? How are we to ac- 
count for it? This is the most disturbing and in some re- 
spects the most difficult problem in Christian thought. 


1See the famous indictment of nature by J. S. Mill in Three Essays 
on Religion, pp. 28-31, and the vivid portrayal of the evils of life by 
Augustine in The City of God XXII. 22, which I quoted in The Doctrine 
of Redemption, pp. 178-80. 
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The problem does not exist for the strict naturalistic 
determinist. For him evil, as everything else, is the result 
of blind necessity. It serves no rational purpose. It is mere- 
ly a phase of nature’s unthinking and unfeeling processes. 
As such we may study its causes and try in some measure to 
mitigate or eliminate it. But apart from that it has in it- 
self no spiritual meaning for us. It is a dark opaque fact, 
an external fatality, to which we are forced to submit and 
to adjust ourselves as best we can. No reason for its exist- 
ence can be given. It has no rational ground. Only a be- 
liever in the goodness of God and the freedom of man can 
consistently raise the question as to the meaning of evil. 
And for him this question has through the ages been a baf- 
fling and often distressing problem. The difficulties con- 
nected with it, said Augustine, “I revolved in my miserable 
heart, overcharged with most gnawing cares, lest I should 
die ere I had found the truth.” ? Many another profound 
Christian thinker has been likewise tormented in spirit 
as he struggled to find a rational solution of this perplexing 
problem. 

The problem takes on two distinct forms. One has to do 
with suffering or natural evil, and the other with sin or 
moral evil. ‘The two involve each other, and neither can 
be fully understood apart from the other. It is, for in- 
stance, evident that a large part of human pain and misery 
is caused by evil conduct. If sinfulness and greed were 
eliminated from human life, if men generally made an ear- 
nest effort to obey the Golden Rule, if they observed as 
carefully as they could the known rules of health, if they 


® Confessions VII. 7. 
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were faithful in their daily work and in the performance 
of their social obligations, the sum total of human suffering 
would certainly be greatly reduced. One cannot therefore 
consider the general problem of suffering without taking 
account of the problem of moral evil. The reverse of this 
is also true. Moral evil implies some sort of suffering as a 
just desert or penalty due the sinner. On this point the 
human conscience is clear. One cannot therefore fully dis- 
cuss the problem of sin without taking into consideration 
the problem of suffering. The two problems involve each 
other. But each has its distinctive character. In the interest 
of clarity it is therefore best to treat them, so far as pos- 
sible, separately. We begin with the problem of suffering. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF NATURAL EVIL 


We have distinguished between the Christian attitude 
toward suffering and that of the naturalistic determinist. 
The latter, in so far as he is consistent, looks upon the evils 
of life as necessitated by the structure of the universe. ‘They 
have no spiritual meaning. They serve no moral purpose 
and so constitute no ethical problem. They simply are what 
they are. Why they exist is a question to which there is no 
answer. They are in themselves blind and dumb necessi- 
ties of the natural order. No good intent can be attributed 
to them. Since human freedom is denied, they can in the 
nature of the case have no punitive or disciplinary function, 
and there also can be no assured means of eliminating or 
overcoming them. The logical consequence of naturalistic 
determinism is pessimism. 

To this theory of natural evil the Christian view is 
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radically opposed. It is also opposed to two other theories 
that have been widely held, the Buddhistic and the Stoic. 
According to Buddha suffering is inherent in conscious 
existence. It has its root in desire. ‘The only way to get rid 
of it, therefore, is to eliminate all desire, especially the 
desire to exist. The extirpation of this desire and of de- 
sire in general is, then, the true goal of human existence. 
This goal is nirvana, the end of desire and the end of suf- 
fering. But it is also the end of conscious existence, the end 
of personality. here is no suffering in nirvana because 
there is no one to suffer. Nihilism is thus the conclusion 
to which the Buddhistic theory of suffering directly leads, 
and this manifestly involves a profound pessimism. Bud- 
dhistic pessimism, however, is not so extreme as that of a 
thoroughgoing naturalism. For it is accompanied by a 
vague, mystical, and often intense sense of a transcendent 
spiritual reality. ‘his should not be overlooked. Without 
it Buddhism could hardly be a religion. But on the other 
hand, its devaluation of personality robs its objective 
spiritual realm of definiteness of content and leaves the 
human spirit in its inmost center hopelessly defeated, in- 
deed slain, in its struggle with pain and suffering.? This 
puts Buddhism in sharp contrast to Christianity. For at 
the heart of the prophetic and Christian faith is ‘“‘an irresist- 
ible will to live.” It is this victorious and conquering 
spirit over against the evils of life that gives to Christianity 
its most distinctive character. Its philosophy is a profound 
and exultant optimism. 

Stoicism rejects the causal necessitarianism of pure 


8 See E. Stanley Jones, Christ and Human Suffering, pp. 47-60. 
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naturalism with its resulting pessimism. It also differen- 
tiates itself from the extreme mystical impersonalism of 
Buddhism with its nihilistic and pessimistic attitude to- 
ward conscious existence and suffering. In the place of 
blind necessity, on the one hand, and a vague depersonal- 
ized existence, on the other, it puts reason, which is identi- 
fied with an idealized nature and with God. So interpreted, 
reason is not strictly personalized, but it marks a distinct 
and significant step in that direction. It is inherently good, 
and as such serves both as a providence and as an ethical 
standard for mankind. To be in harmony with it is the 
moral ideal, and to be guided by this ideal is a guarantee 
of victory over the evils of life. 

Stoicism was thus fundamentally optimistic by way of 
contrast with the pessimism of both naturalistic determin- 
ism and Buddhism. But it fell short of Christian teaching 
in two important respects. In practice it virtually bifur- 
cated nature. It set aside evil and suffering as a kind of ir- 
rational realm beyond the sway of universal reason. It did 
not conceive of reason or God as completely immanental. 
It did not incorporate the natural evils of life into the plan 
and purpose of God in such a way as to make them vital 
ingredients in the training and redemption of the human 
spirit. It treated them as more or less alien factors in hu- 
man experience. It took an attitude of superiority toward 
them, an attitude of indifference or defiance, as though 
they were intruders in the sphere of pure reason. 

This led to another divergence from Christian teaching, 
to a species of spiritual aristocracy and to an unwarranted 
feeling of self-sufficiency. ‘The human soul under Stoic 
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influence came to regard itself as the citadel of its own 
peace, as its own protector against the evils of life and the 
source of true victory over them. The struggle which this 
involved tended to strengthen the soul, as exercise does 
the athlete; and so the Stoic came to think of evil as hav- 
ing, despite its alien character, a function to perform in 
human life. But it was a negative function. Suffering was 
not regarded as something that could be transmuted into 
the means of a greater good. It was not a friend, but a foe; 
and the proper attitude toward it was deemed to be that 
of a defiant antagonist. ‘This attitude in the event of tem- 
porary victory tended to produce undue pride and self- 
confidence, a state of mind that often in the grim struggle 
of human life turned out to be a broken reed. The faith that 
permanently overcomes the world must be grounded in 
something deeper and more enduring than a proud and 
heroic spirit, no matter how noble and self-sacrificing the 
latter at times may be. 

Against the background of the foregoing and related 
theories of suffering we now turn to Christian thought and 
its attempted solutions of the problem or methods of 
dealing with it. Of the latter there are five that may be 
singled out for consideration as the most significant. These 
are the biblical, the Augustinian, the Leibnizian, the 
dualistic, and the Kantian. 

I. In the Bible there are in the main two distinct views 
with reference to natural or physical evils. One is retribu- 
tive or penal, and the other disciplinary or pedagogical. 
The first of these is dominant in the Old Testament. It 
was suggested by public law and its provision for the 
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punishment of evildoers. According to this view God was 
thought of as a judge or king, and the sufferings of men in 
general as divinely decreed penalities for their sins. Against 
this theory there were vigorous protests, as, for instance, 
in the book of Job. So other theories were proposed. Suf- 
fering was declared to be disciplinary,* probationary,® and 
sacrificial. But on the whole the penal conception of suf- 
fering was basal in the Old ‘Testament. Its historians, law- 
givers, and prophets all assumed and emphasized it. 

In this conception there is obviously a large element of 
truth. Much suffering is merited; it is due to sin. And 
even when this is not the case, serious suffering is morally 
disturbing and impresses us as more or less punitive in 
character. ‘‘Every disaster,’ says McFadyen, “speaks an 
urgent message. We have no right to interpret it as the 
punishment of others, but we have every right to regard it 
as a call to ourselves—a call to reflection and repentance.” 7 
So it was with the eighth-century prophets. ‘To them each 
calamity was more “a call than a chastisement.” But it 
was a call to repentance and thus a revelation of guilt and 
its just desert. ‘This rather refined interpretation of the 
penal element in suffering does not lie on the surface and 
is not explicitly stated in the Old Testament. But it is im- 
plicit in the general biblical and moral conception of suf- 
fering and may be noted as a permanent truth underlying 
or related to the popular Old ‘Testament doctrine that pain 


Prov. 3:11, Job 33:14-22,. 
5 Prologue to Job. , 
etsay 0: 
7A Cry for Justice, p. 46. 
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and misfortune are punishments for sin and that health 
and prosperity are the rewards of righteousness. 

The strictly penal theory of suffering, as taught in the 
Old ‘Testament and taken as a universal principle of ex- 
planation, had several fatal defects. It ran counter to the 
facts of human experience, since suffering, we know, is 
not always a punishment for sin. It implied a purely 
utilitarian conception of morality, making the ideas of 
reward and punishment legitimate and determinative fac- 
tors in moral conduct. And logically it withheld the com- 
forts of religion from the poor and the sick, since it taught 
by implication that outward prosperity and good fortune 
are the prime evidences of the divine favor. These defects, 
manifestly inimical to a truly ethical religion, were more 
or less clearly recognized as such by the spiritual leaders 
of ancient Israel; and hence the retributive theory, popu- 
lar though it was, did not attain the status of a fixed dogma. 
Old ‘Testament teaching on this subject did not congeal 
into a single comprehensive doctrine. It embodied different 
points of view and at the end left the problem of suffering 
unsolved.§ | 

The traditional punitive theory appears also in the 
New Testament. But it occupies there a comparatively 
subordinate place. According to New ‘Testament teaching 
suffering is primarily disciplinary or pedagogical in charac- 
ter. This change of view, or at least of emphasis, from the 
Old Testament had two main causes. One was the changed 
conception of God. Christians took their cue to the charac- 
ter of God from the family instead of the law court. They 


® See my Religious Teaching of the Old Testament, pp. 266-89. 
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thought of him as a Father rather than as a judge or king, 
and from this paternal point of view they naturally looked 
upon suffering as chiefly corrective or pedagogical in its 
purpose. 

The second reason for this change in the conception of 
suffering was the marked difference between the Old and 
New Testaments in their attitude toward the future. The 
Old Testament was in the main limited in its outlook to 
the life that now is. And from this standpoint the experi- 
ences of the present had a certain finality. They were in a 
sense ends in themselves. In so far as they were evil, they 
could not be regarded as mere means to some spiritual 
good in the hereafter. ‘They had to be taken at their present 
face value, and so judged they seemed to be marks of the 
divine disfavor, penalties for wrongdoing, with no ultimate 
redemptive purpose behind them. The limited Old Testa- 
ment outlook upon human life, as well as its legalistic con- 
ception of Deity, thus made the retributive rather than 
the disciplinary view of suffering the one on which its 
emphasis naturally fell. 

The situation in the New Testament is quite different. 
Here we have not only a changed conception of the divine 
character, but also an altered view of human destiny and 
the supreme good of human life. In the light of these 
changes the temporal ills of life took on a new meaning. 
They lost their old finality and came to be regarded as dis- 
ciplinary, as means to an ultimate good, as factors in the 
spiritual education of mankind. Christian believers could 
now say with confidence that “all things work together for 
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good to them that love God,” ® and that “‘the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.’ 19 A new and vivid 
faith in the life to come thus transformed the meaning of 
natural evil and put the problem of its existence in an al- 
together new light. 

Indeed, the problem of evil ceased to be a problem in 
the sense in which it had been such in Old Testament times. 
The basic question at issue among the ancient Hebrews 
was how the suffering of the innocent and the prosperity 
of the wicked could be reconciled with the righteous rule 
of God. This is really the only significant theological or 
speculative problem dealt with in the Old Testament, and 
in that form it hardly appears in the New Testament. The 
reason for this is that the Christian faith contained in itself 
a practical solution of the problem not found in the He- 
brew Scriptures. It proclaimed the love of God and the 
future life in terms so vital and persuasive that it imparted 
to believers the spiritual strength which made it possible 
for them to bear the ills of life with patience, fortitude, and 
cheerful resignation. They now felt they could do all 
things through Christ, who strengthened them.1! And 
under the inspiration of this experience the traditional 
problem of suffering no longer disturbed them as it did the 
Old Testament saints. 

But while this practical New ‘Testament solution of the 
problem of natural evil was of the utmost importance and 


® Rom. 8:28. 
10 Rom. 8:18. 
11 See Phil. 4:13. 
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still is, it did not completely meet the needs of later Chris- 
tian thought. The puzzling question still remained as to 
how the great ills to which flesh is heir may be harmonized 
with the goodness and omnipotence of God. ‘To this theo- 
retical question the four historic post-biblical theories, 
previously noted, gave significant answers. 

II. Of these the first to be considered is that of Augustine, 
the most influential of all Christian theologians. It was 
his conviction that neither natural nor moral evil could 
be attributed to God. Both, he insisted, must be referred 
either directly or indirectly to the human will. For moral 
evil or sin man is directly responsible. Natural evil or suf- 
fering, on the other hand, is a consequent of sin, and hence 
for it man is indirectly responsible. According to this theory 
all evil which is not identical with sin is derivable from it; 
it is a punishment for sin. But for whose sin? It could not 
be for the actual sin of each individual sufferer. That was 
as clear to Augustine as to any other fair-minded person. 
So as a disciple of Plato and Paul he devised the extraordi- 
nary theory that all natural evil is a punishment for the 
sin of Adam and that every individual person was a par- 
ticipant in that sin. “All human nature,” he said, “existed 
as a mass in Adam.” ?* “We all were in that one man since 
we all were that one man who fell into sin.” 13 
This theory of a race man and a race sin is obviously a 
case of the fallacy of the universal. ‘There is no objective 
reality corresponding to such universals as “race man”’ and 
“race sin.” ‘This criticism applies also to the kindred an- 


12 Confessions 1. 16. 
18 The City of God XIII. 14. 
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thropological theory that we as the children of Adam in- 
herited his sin and to the other kindred theory that Adam 
was the federal head or representative of the race, for 
whose acts we are legally responsible. ‘These theories all 
involve illicit abstractions, devoid of objective validity. 
Nevertheless, in one form or another they exercized a pro- 
found influence on Christian thought for a thousand years 
or more and are still not without adherents in conservative 
theological circles. Some “liberal” or rational theologians 
also employ them occasionally as symbols or metaphorical 
expressions of the idea of the solidarity of the human race. 
But as realistic solutions of the problem of natural evil 
they undermine so completely the principle of moral in- 
dividuality and responsibility that to the modern mind they 
seem the reductio ad absurdum of the traditional retribu- 
tive theory of suffering. ‘There is no rational method of ac- 
counting for the natural evils of life on the assumption 
that they are all direct or indirect consequences of human 
sin. 

III. ‘The second post-biblical theory of suffering to 
engage our attention is that of G. W. Leibniz (1646-1716) , 
one of the greatest of modern philosophers, to whom we 
owe the word “theodicy,” which has become the technical 
theological or philosophical term for the attempt to justify 
the ways of God to men, especially as related to the evils of 
life. Leibniz marked an advance beyond Augustine in 
that he made no use of such fallacious ideas as those of a race 
man and a race sin. He did not seek by use of these fictions 
to prove that men are responsible for unavoidable evils 
and so to justify the traditional punitive theory of suffer- 
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ing. But in discarding Augustine’s errors and endeavoring 
by modern modes of thought to relieve God of responsi- 
bility for evil, he fell into equally serious errors by adopt- 
ing as a ruling principle of his metaphysics a species of 
rationalistic necessitarianism. His contention was that 
imperfection is a rational necessity in a finite world. 
It is implied in the very idea of finitude. We cannot think 
of one without the other. 

This type of rationalism was made by Leibniz a basis 
for affirming not only metaphysical imperfection, but also 
imperfection in the form of pain and sin. Natural evil, 
he consequently argued, is inherent in finite existence. 
God could not create the world without it. He might con- 
ceivably have created a world with more evil in it than 
the present one. But his goodness forbade that. As a per- 
fectly good Being he could not avoid creating the best 
possible world. And this is what he actually did. The 
present world is as free from evil as the divine reason 
permits. It is the divine reason, therefore, that “constitutes 
the principle of evil” in the world. It fulfills essentially 
the same function in the theodicy of Leibniz as the sin 
of Adam did in the Augustinian theodicy. It exempts the 
divine will from responsibility for the evils of the world. 
But it does so at the expense of both human and divine 
freedom. Furthermore, it overlooks the radical difference 
between metaphysical imperfection and human suffering. 
The two cannot be identified, nor the latter deduced 
from the former. The theory is also radically defective in 
that it fails to show how or why the contingent evils of life 
are rendered necessary by the laws of reason. “Of all 
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imaginable assertions,’ said Lotze, ‘‘the most indemon- 
strable is that the evil of the world is due to the validity 
of eternal truth.’ 14 ‘To such criticisms as these the Leib- 
nizian theodicy gradually succumbed during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century after it had enjoyed a remark- 
able vogue for fifty years or more, during which it was 
hailed by many as the definitive solution of the problem 
of evil. 

In comparatively recent times the attempt was made by 
neo-Hegelians such as Josiah Royce to solve the problem 
of evil on the same general principle as that employed by 
Leibniz. But the method employed was quite different. 
Leibniz, as we have seen, based the rational necessity of 
evil on the necessary imperfection of all finite existence, 
while Royce grounded it in the essential nature of Deity. 
Suffering, he said, is a logically “necessary and eternal con- 
stituent of the divine life.” It is essential to the divine 
perfection. And not only that, the divine suffering is one 
with ours, and ours is one with the divine. Our sufferings 
are literally God’s sufferings, and they derive their ultimate 
meaning from this identification. God triumphs over suf- 
fering by virtue of his perfection, and through suffering 
is himself made perfect. This principle applies also to 
human suffering. The existence of evil is therefore neces- 
sary to the perfection of the universe.t5 Such abstract 
reasoning as this may appeal to persons with a mystical 
or pantheistic turn of mind. But it fails to explain the 
concrete evils of life, and it furthermore leaves no adequate 


14 Microcosmus, II, 117. 
18 See Josiah Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, p. 25. 
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room for the individuality and independence of the human 
spirit. 

IV. ‘The third historic post-biblical method of account- 
ing for the natural evils of life has consisted in denying 
the omnipotence of God and attributing these evils to his 
inability to prevent them. This finitistic theory has not 
been associated with the name of any one great intellectual 
leader such as Augustine or Leibniz. But in one form 
or another it has played a considerable role in the history 
of religious thought. The idea of the divine finitude is of 
course impled in polytheism and also in the dualistic 
systems of religious metaphysics. In its latter form it was 
represented in the early church by Marcionism and also 
by Manicheism, which was non-Christian in its origin but 
had considerable influence in Christian circles. Both of 
these forms of dualism were rejected by the early church, 
and since then the doctrine of the divine omnipotence has 
been generally accepted as an axiomatic article of the 
Christian creed. But the temptation to secure relief from 
the perplexing problem of evil by limiting the divine 
power always lay close at hand and individual Christian 
thinkers have yielded to it from time to time. In com- 
paratively recent times amateur theologians such as John 
Stuart Mill, William James, and H. G. Wells have lent 
their support to the theory of a finite God, but they have 
at this point had very little influence on Christian thought. 

The most original and significant contribution recently 
made to the theory of a limited God has come from Edgar 
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S. Brightman.1® According to his view the limitation to the 
divine power is to be found within God, not outside of 
him. There is in the divine nature a factor called the 
Given which resists the divine will and prevents the world 
from being as free from suffering as it otherwise would 
have been. Much human suffering due to nature, accord- 
ing to Brightman, is wholly evil and irrational, and so it 
cannot have been deliberately purposed by a good God. 
His righteous and holy will must somehow have been re- 
sisted or deflected from its normal course; and since there 
is no external and independent power from which this 
resistance could have come, it must be referred to some- 
thing in the divine nature itself, the Given. 

‘This theory of the Given is, so far as I know, a new 
departure in the history of theistic idealism. It introduces 
a dualistic principle into the being of God. By so doing 
and thus limiting the divine power it offers a forthright 
solution of the problem of evil, free from the moral con- 
fusion and inner contradictions of the two preceding 
theories. It is also to be conceded that in the hands of a 
devout person such as Brightman the theory stands so close 
to traditional theism that no serious practical consequences 
need result from it. But if one were to extend the influence 
of the Given so far as to include all “but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the total of the world’s misery,” as W. P. Mon- 
tague,17 for instance, does in principle, the result would 
be an almost naturalistic view of the world. 


16 This has been expounded most fully in The Problem of God, but 
most systematically in The Philosophy of Religion. 
17 Belief Unbound, p. 69. 
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As held by Brightman the theory is open to criticism in 
several important respects which I have elsewhere noted.18 
Here I shall simply point out that the theory is based on the 
fundamental assumption that much of the world’s natural 
evil does not and cannot serve a good purpose and hence 
cannot be ethically justified even from the standpoint 
of infinite wisdom. But our knowledge is in my opinion 
too limited to warrant such an absolute affirmation. 
The basic problem that confronts us, therefore, is to 
decide which is more consonant with reason and the 
Christian faith, to account for the apparently irrational 
evils of life by referring them to our ignorance of their 
purpose or to account for them by the theory of an actual 
limitation of the divine power. In deciding this question 
most of us would probably agree with Lotze that “where 
there appears to be an irreconcilable contradiction between 
the omnipotence and the goodness of God, there our finite 
wisdom has come to the end of its tether, and we do not 
understand the solution which yet we believe in.” 19 

V. The three chief post-biblical attempts at a compre- 
hensive theoretical solution of the problem of natural 
evil may then be regarded as failures. No fundamentally 
tenable basis for such a solution can be found in the 
Augustinian theories of a race man and a race sin, or in the 
Leibnizian or other theories of rational necessity, or in 
the theory of a finite God with its dualistic implications. 
In view of these facts it is not strange that an agnostic 
attitude arose toward the whole problem of evil as treated 

18 The Doctrine of Redemption, pp. 206-12. 

19 Op, cit., Il, 717. 
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in the past. The first great philosophical exponent of this 
attitude was Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), who rejected 
the traditional theoretical arguments in support of the be- 
lief in the existence of God and then reinstated the belief 
by grounding it in the moral reason. In a similar way he 
dealt with the problem of theodicy. He rejected the tra- 
ditional theoretical attempts to harmonize the abstract 
attributes of Deity with the actual evils of the world and 
then instituted a change of venue from the theoretical 
to the practical reason. Instead of trying to determine how 
evil entered the world he argued that our task should be 
to decide how the world should be judged or interpreted 
from the standpoint of our moral consciousness. And here 
he maintained that the basic truth to be borne in mind 
is that nature finds its end, not in itself, but in man, and 
that in man its true goal is moral, not sensuous, perfection. 
Human righteousness, in other words, not happiness, is its 
ultimate aim. This follows necessarily from the fact that 
intrinsic or absolute worth is to be found only in free 
ethical personality. 

In the light of this spiritual conception of nature it 
is evident that the natural evils of life can have meaning 
and value only in so far as they contribute to the develop- 
ment of moral character or offer an opportunity for such 
development. Whether they actually fulfill this function 
or not is a question that can obviously be answered only 
by an appeal to experience. But experience, so far as this 
question is concerned, is not a mechanical resultant. It 
varies widely with different people. Pessimists and opti- 
mists radically disagree. We must then decide which of 
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these two groups represents the normative type of experli- 
ence. The Kantian world view by its very nature renders 
its verdict in favor of the optimists. ‘Ihese people are 
morally serious. ‘They represent the human spirit at its 
best, and hence their reaction to the evils of life, if any, 
is to be trusted. In so far as they are true to their own basic 
principles, they see in the world with all its dark and for- 
bidding aspects a training school of mankind. ‘Their own 
experience confirms this belief, and thus arises the convic- 
tion that in it we have the key to the problem of suffering. 
The solution is practical, not theoretical, but it is the only 
real solution of the problem possible to us under the 
present limitations of human knowledge. 

This Kantian doctrine with its theoretical agnosticism 
and its positive practical theodicy has had wide vogue 
during the past century and is still the one most commonly 
held by Christian apologists. It meets the needs of religion 
better than any other theory and conforms more closely 
to the facts of Christian experience. For what religion 
most earnestly seeks is victory over evil, not a complete 
explanation of it. That there is such an explanation we do 
not doubt; but it is known to God alone, and we are con- 
tent to leave it with him, being assured that it lies within 
the framework of his chastening and sacrificial love. This 
assurance is not with us a mere dogma. It is a conviction 
rooted in our own experience and in the experience of 
countless others through the ages. Suffering and hardship 
have in the providence of God often strengthened, puri- 
fied, and ennobled the souls of men. And what is more, 
they have often led men into vital communion with God. 
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The world despite its evils has proved itself not only a 
realm of moral opportunity, but also a realm of religious 
opportunity, a realm which serves as a gateway into the 
divine presence. And when God is thus found, suffering 
takes on a new meaning. It fits into the divine economy 
in such a way that the devout soul offers no complaint but 
rather rejoices that he is privileged to suffer with Christ 
and for him. The suffering of sacrificial love brings to him 
its own reward and needs no further justification. The 
Christian spirit is so constituted that it will bear almost 
any suffering so long as it is persuaded that a worthy end 
is thus served or achieved. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MORAL EVIL 


As an ethical and spiritual religion Christianity has 
been primarily concerned with sin or moral evil rather 
than natural evil. ‘To the latter it has not taken an attitude 
of Stoic indifference; no vital religion could do that. But 
Christian interest in it has been secondary. What has given 
significance to it in Christian thought has been its relation 
to moral evil. Much natural evil, as I have emphasized, 
has been and is due to sin. And one of the basic questions 
in connection with the general problem of evil has had to 
do with the nature and extent of this causal relation. 
It is this question that constitutes the chief point of dif- 
ference between the retributive and disciplinary theories 
of suffering. We have in the main adopted the latter theory 
as more consistent with the Christian view of God and 
human history. But both theories are agreed that from the 
Christian standpoint sin is the great evil of life. Not only 
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does it carry with it the distress of a bad conscience; not 
only does it impart a new sting to physical pain; it is the 
one and only cause of the soul’s alienation from God. 
To obtain its forgiveness and to break its power over the 
human soul is, therefore, the basic religious need of man- 
kind. There is no other way to human redemption. In 
view of this fact it is not strange that the doctrine of sin 
has figured so prominently in the history of Christian 
thought and has been the subject of wide differences of 
opinion. 

These differences have been due in large part to the 
complexity of religious experience and in particular to the 
fact that there are two fundamental Christian convictions 
with respect to sin that seem to be more or less at variance 
with one another. One is the ethical conviction that man 
is a free being and hence responsible for his own sins. 
The other is the religious conviction that man is so en- 
slaved by sin that he cannot through any effort of his own 
save himself from its dominion over him. The first of these 
convictions exempts God from all responsibility for sin; 
he had nothing to do with its introduction into the world. 
The second makes man’s redemption wholly dependent 
on the divine grace; God, and God alone, can save man 
from his sins. ‘These two convictions are both essential 
elements in the Christian faith. We must as Christians 
believe in man’s moral responsibility with its implication 
of the freedom of contrary choice, and we must also believe 
in the divine grace as necessary to our release from the 
guilt and power of sin. If we deny the former, we under- 
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mine the moral life; and if we deny the latter, we under- 
mine the religious life. 

Between these two indispensable factors in our Christian 
creed there is no necessary conflict. But as a matter of fact 
there has often been a tendency in Christian thought to 
overemphasize one or the other. And when one has been 
overemphasized, the other has usually been minimized. 
The Pelagians in the ancient church, for instance, and the 
Socinians in the Reformation period laid a one-sided stress 
on human freedom and in so doing reduced to a minimum 
the religious significance of the divine grace. On the other 
hand the Augustinians in the early and medieval church 
and the Calvinists in the Reformation period laid an 
equally, if not more, one-sided emphasis on the divine 
grace and correspondingly minimized, if they did not com- 
pletely deny, the religious significance of real or meta- 
physical freedom. In recent times this type of thought 
has been revived by Karl Barth and his followers, and under 
the name of “neo-orthodoxy” is exercising considerable 
influence in America. Between these two extremes in 
Christian thought there has through the centuries been a 
mediating type, known in the ancient and medieval world 
as semi-Pelagianism or semi-Augustinianism and in 
modern times as Arminianism. At present Protestantism 
is in the main divided between the Arminian or mediating 
conception of sin and that inherited from Augustine and 
Calvin. 

The conflict between these two conceptions of sin is in 
our day less pronounced than it was a century or two ago. 
But it still constitutes the deepest cleavage within evan- 
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gelical Protestantism and in recent years has been thrust 
into the foreground of theological interest by the Barthian 
movement. The decisive question in this basic theological 
issue has to do with the standard of truth to be employed 
in settling the issue. Is this standard truly rational, or is it 
authoritarian in the sense of being nonrational or super- 
rational? ‘To this question an emphatic answer was given 
in Chapter I. We there decided unequivocally in favor of 
the rational conception of the standard of truth, using the 
word “rational” in its broader meaning as about equivalent 
to “reasonable.’’ This conception of truth is applicable 
not only to the doctrine of sin, but also to theology in 
general. Inconsistency and irrationality make of theology 
a religious liability instead of an asset. They defeat its true 
purpose. The very word “theology” denotes a reasoned 
system of thought akin to that of philosophy, and the 
validity of every theology must eventually be judged from 
this point of view. 

Our present task, then, is to bring out the essential 
constituents of a truly rational doctrine of sin. Of these the 
first and most important is the recognition of a necessary 
connection between sin and the metaphysical freedom of 
the individual. Numerous efforts have been and are being 
made to break this connection by expanding the idea of 
sin so as to include nonvolitional action on the part of the 
individual and by thus extending the range of his moral 
responsibility beyond the limits of his real freedom. These 
attempts in recent times have for the most part taken the 
form of a revival of the doctrine of original sin. The tra- 
ditional grounding of this doctrine in the sin of Adam 
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and in the idea of a historical race man and a historical 
race sin has been generally abandoned in neo-orthodox 
circles. But the theory offered us in its stead is after all 
not so very different and is certainly equally difficult of 
comprehension.?° 

We are now told that the fall of man is “‘superhistorical”’ 
and that sin is ““overindividual” and ‘“‘collective.” But sin 
so conceived is from the standpoint of the individual as 
truly necessitated as the original sin of the older theory. 
And necessitated sin, it is clear, is not sin in the ethical 
sense of the term. There is no moral responsibility for it 
on the part of the individual. So obvious is this that the- 
ologians who afhrm a person’s responsibility for unavoid- 
able evil conduct are hard put to it to explain their stand. 
Some frankly admit the “logical absurdity” of their posi- 
tion and yet adhere to it on nonrational grounds. Others 
draw a sharp distinction between the religious and ethical 
conceptions of sin. Emil Brunner, for instance, tells us that 
“in the last resort the fact of being or not being a sinner 
has nothing to do with the difference between the morally 
good and the morally evil.” 21 But surely to establish such a 
radical difference between sin and moral evil is not only 
confusing but a dangerous procedure. For if there is any 


2° Note the following characterization of Niebuhr’s doctrine of sin by 
H. D. Lewis in Morals and the New Theology, p. 68: “The upshot of 
Niebuhr’s doctrine is the presentation of sin . .. as some mysterious 
cosmic disaster, some vague blot upon the universe which we just cannot 
conjure away, something also on account of which we must all bow our 
heads in shame, and, in particular, something towards which we should 
adopt certain religious attitudes and about which theological doctrines 
have to be formed.” 


21 Man in Revolt, p. 154. 
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one thing that has contributed more than any other to the 
spiritual development of religion, it has been the moraliz- 
ing of its fundamental concepts by the prophets and Jesus, 
and the breaking down of the traditional wall of separation 
between the religious and the moral.?? 

Along with the foregoing neo-Calvinistic conception 
of sin there goes an equally confusing, if not confused, 
conception of human freedom. Reinhold Niebuhr, for 
instance, has expressed himself as follows on the subject 
of freedom: 


Man is thus in the position of being unable to comprehend 
himself in his full stature of freedom without a principle of 
comprehension which is beyond his comprehension. . . . 

The ultimate proof of the freedom of the human spirit is 
its own recognition that its will is not free to choose between 
good and) evils)... 

Man is most free in the discovery that he is not free... . 

Man’s self-love and self-centredness is inevitable, but not in 
such a way as to fit into the category of natural necessity. It is 
within and by his freedom that man sins. The final paradox 
is that the discovery of the inevitability of sin is man’s high- 
est assertion of freedom.?3 


No comment on paradoxes such as these is necessary, 
except to say that they impress the unsophisticated in- 
tellect as a gratuitous mystification, a twisted jungle of 
inconsistent opinions that get us nowhere. Neo-orthodox 
theologians in general would in my opinion do well to 
heed the biblical admonition and let their yea be yea 


22 See my Beacon Lights of Prophecy, pp. 1-55. 
*8 The Nature and Destiny of Man, I, 125, 258, 260, 263. 
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and their nay nay. If a choice had to be made between 
the sophisticated irrationalism of neo-orthodoxy and the 
forthright irrationalism of fundamentalism, not a little 
could be said in favor of the latter.24 But fortunately 
no such choice is necessary. ‘There is a more excellent way. 

In order to escape the present deplorable confusion 
in theological thought with respect to both sin and free- 
dom the one thing necessary is to adhere strictly to the 
basic conception of freedom as the power of contrary 
choice and to the conception of sin as a misuse of this pow- 
er. Without the power of alternative action there can be 
no sin in the sense of personal guilt. Sin, guilt, and free- 
dom go together. Freedom implhes the possibility of 
sin and guilt, and sin and guilt presuppose the reality 
of freedom. If this had been clearly understood, an end- 
less amount of confusion and error would have been 
avoided. ‘There would have been no dualistic or neces- 
sitarian theories of sin, no theories of inherited guilt or 
inherited moral depravity, and no theories of imputed 
guilt or righteousness. It would have been seen that guilt 
and merit are inalienable from personality. Apart from 
the will of the individual there is neither moral goodness 
nor moral badness. Both guilt and merit have their 
source in the human will. 

In applying this insight to our moral and religious 
experience it is important to distinguish between the 
standpoint of merit and that of the ideal. The moral 


24For an objective and extensively documented presentation of the 
fundamentalistic position, especially as compared with neo-orthodoxy, 
see The Protestant Dilemma (1948) by Carl F. H. Henry. 
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ideal is not static. It grows and recedes from us so long 
as we remain growing and developing beings. It is there- 
fore unattainable by us, and in its presence it might be 
said that we all stand “condemned”; we have all sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. But our coming- 
short of the glory of God does not necessarily mean that 
we have “sinned.” The function of the moral ideal in 
human life is not to serve as a standard by which men 
are judged sinful or guilty. Its function is rather to serve 
as a challenge to men not to be content with their pres- 
ent moral attainment but always to seek something higher 
and better. The failure to realize an unattainable ideal 
carries with it no moral condemnation. Guilt is depend- 
ent on ability and apart from that has no meaning. 
Experience may at times seem to contradict this. ‘The 
Puritans, for instance, used to say that “‘with increasing 
holiness grows the sense of sin,” and Reinhold Niebuhr 
has declared it to be characteristic of high religion that 
“it excludes no action, not even the best, from the feeling 
of guilt.” 25 But if this is true of “high religion,” there 
is more mental confusion in such religion than there is 
moral and religious insight. In connection with our best 
possible action there may be a normal and rational feeling 
of imperfection but not of true guilt. A feeling of guilt, 
to be sure, may exist where there is no guilt, and there 
may also be guilt where there is no feeling of it. In these 
cases both the feeling of guilt and the lack of such feeling 
are deceptive and abnormal. Real guilt, the guilt that is 


25 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 82. 
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such in God’s sight, involves some degree of voluntary 
departure from the path of right and duty. 

Another common source of confusion with respect to 
the relation of sin to freedom is to be found in the failure 
to distinguish clearly between the language of emotion 
and devotion and that of theology or philosophy. When 
we seriously contemplate the greatness and holiness of 
God, it is only natural that we should be impressed with 
our own weakness and sinfulness. By way of contrast 
with his infinite power and purity we seem to ourselves 
impotent and depraved, and often so express ourselves 
in prayer. We speak of ourselves as “but dust and ashes,” 
“dead in sin,” “miserable sinners.” Such language, when 
we are in certain moods, comes naturally to our lips. 
But in using it we do not mean to afhrm our utter 
moral helplessness and our inability to do any good 
thing. Devotional phrases that seem to carry with them 
this meaning are not to be interpreted in strict theological 
literalness. ‘They are spontaneous expressions of our emo- 
tional reaction to the sovereignty and grace of God, and 
as such are quite intelligible without any reference to 
the Calvinistic doctrines of sin and freedom. To find 
a basis for these doctrines in the Christian experience 
of dependence on God is to transform an emotion into 
a metaphysic. Nothing in the ordinary devotional lan- 
guage of the Christian excludes or weakens the necessary 
connection between sin and the freedom of alternativity. 

A further and more serious argument in favor of a 
nonvolitional conception of sin is based on its univer- 
sality. That sin is universal would seem to be a plain 
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teaching of Scripture. In the Old Testament it is said 
again and again that “there is no man that sinneth not,” 76 
and in the New Testament we read that “all have sinned” 
and that “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” 27 There is some ques- 
tion whether these and similar biblical statements are 
to be understood in an absolute sense. They may have 
been generalizations from experience and hence would 
not exclude the possibility of an exception here and 
there to the general rule. But for all practical purposes 
the universality of sin may be assumed. The question 
then arises as to how this universality is to be accounted 
for. If sin is due to free choice, there would seem to be 
no reason why it should be universal. Hence it is argued 
that there must be an element of necessity in sin, a native 
bias toward evil which determines the will and makes 
sin inevitable. 

The reply to this line of argument is that the raw 
material or what Paul calls the “passions” of sin are not 
inherently sinful. ‘They become such only when the free 
will gives its assent to them. In and of themselves they 
are morally neutral. ‘his is true of our psychological 
mechanism as a whole. It has no ethical quality, either 
good or evil, apart from man’s free activity. It is we as 
free beings who put the moral stamp upon the nonmoral 
appetites, impulses, and instincts with which we are en- 
dowed by nature. And our supreme task in life is to see 
to it that this “moral” stamp is in every instance good 

361 Kings 8:46; II Chr. 6:36; Ps. 143; and elsewhere. 

27 Rom. 3:23; I John 1:8. 
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and not bad. This task, however, is an extremely difh- 
cult one, so difficult that very few if any have ever suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling it perfectly. It is this fact—the extreme 
difficulty of fully obeying the moral law and of avoiding 
any lapse into what is properly called sin—that accounts 
for the universality of sin. No extra- or sub-volitional 
explanation of it is necessary or even possible. For neces- 
sitated sin is not sin. 

It is important also to note that the very great difficulty 
of man’s moral task constitutes an ample basis for the 
doctrine of the divine grace. ‘The chief practical purpose 
of the traditional doctrine of original sin has been to 
justify the view that man cannot save himself, that he is 
wholly dependent on the divine grace for his redemption. 
The assumption has been that freedomism means hu- 
manism; that if man has the power of contrary choice in 
religious matters, he has no need of the divine grace. 
He can determine his own destiny through the strength 
of his own will. But this is a grave mistake. Human 
freedom does not exclude the divine grace; rather does 
it make possible man’s reception and appropriation of it. 
Indeed, the more difficult man’s struggle for moral per- 
fection is, the more urgent is his felt need of divine aid. 
And in view of this fact it is not unfair to see in the 
enormous difficulties confronting man in his free quest 
of the moral ideal a rational substitute for the irrational 
doctrine of original sin. ‘The phraseology of the latter 
doctrine might, it is true, be reinterpreted by a free- 
domist as a mere symbol of the empirical fact that ‘the 
way from nature to character is laborious and full of 
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effort,” requiring the conscious or unconscious aid of the 
divine Spirit. But while this reinterpretation of the tradi- 
tional phraseology may with some people impart greater 
seriousness and emotional depth to the concept of sin, it 
is on the other hand in danger of leading to serious mis- 
understanding and confusion. A better way to deepen 
the sense of sin is to adhere strictly and in a forthright 
manner to its ethical meaning and then to dwell with 
manifest conviction on its hostile relation to the practical 
moral ideal, whose authority is spontaneously acknowl- 
edged by the modern Christian mind and heart. It is a 
fervid idealism, not an irrational anthropology, that makes 
the Christian consciousness of sin real and significant. 

In conclusion it remains for me to say a word con- 
cerning the definition or essential nature of sin and con- 
cerning its relation to the divine plan for the world. 
Many have defined sin by identifying it with one of its 
specific forms, said to be its root principle, such as pride, 
selfishness, or sensuality. But such a definition is not 
sufficiently comprehensive. For no one of these three 
sins can without straining its meaning be broadened so 
as to include the other two. To avoid this difficulty 
some have defined sin as disobedience to the moral law. 
This definition is formally correct. But it fails to take 
account of the variable content of the moral law and of 
the fact that the only moral law whose violation involves 
sin and guilt is the moral law which ought to be recog- 
nized as binding by an individual in view of his age, 
knowledge, ability, and other circumstances. Just what the 
demands of the moral law under these different condi- 
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tions would be in any particular case, and just what the 
degree of guilt incurred by an act of disobedience would 
be, the individual involved would not know, and still 
less would anybody else know. God alone would know. 
This fact needs to be incorporated in any adequate 
definition of sin. It is not, therefore, quite sufficient 
to say with John Wesley that “sin is a voluntary trans- 
gression of a known law.” We need to supplement this 
freedomistic definition by saying with F. R. Tennant 
that sin is “moral imperfection, for which an agent is, 
in God’s sight, accountable.” 28 

In this definition and in the preceding discussion sin 
is conceived as an evil for which man alone is responsible. 
By its very nature it is hostile to the divine will and can 
therefore have had no place in the original divine plan 
for mankind. God did not make sin a necessary phase of 
man’s spiritual development. If he had done so, the very 
idea of sin would have been canceled. For necessitated 
sin, as I have repeatedly affirmed, is not sin. Nevertheless, 
it has been argued that sin is “an indispensable element 
in the world’s moral training.’’ Without it there would 
have been no such revelation of divine grace as we have 
in the cross of an atoning Saviour and no such unique 
experience of redemption and of intimate communion 
with God as we now enjoy. In a word there would have 
been no salvation in the Christian sense of the term. 
Hence it has been and is maintained by many that sin 
is analagous to suffering in its relation to the divine plan. 


28 The Concept of Sin, p. 45. 
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It serves the divine purpose and is therefore not wholly 
evil. 

This, however, is to misconceive the essential nature 
of true religion and its relation to sin. Bowne says: 


The religious life in its idea is altogether independent of 
the existence of sin. We are not, then, to think of it as a 
device for overcoming sin or for saving sinners. ‘This work, 
indeed, has to be done; but it is only incidental to the deeper, 
more inclusive aim of religion. Religion has to do with the 
relation of man to God, and would exist if there were no sin 
in the world or in the heart. Indeed, it is only in the sinless 
life that the ideal of religion can be perfectly realized; for 
only there can we find the filial spirit perfectly realized and 
perfectly expressed.?9 


We are not, then, to think of sin as having had from the 
beginning a divinely appointed place in the curriculum 
of the human race. It is and has always been something 
designed to be absolutely avoided, not to be used as a 
means to a divine end. 

The only responsibility that God has for sin is that 
he made it possible by the creation of free beings. The 
possibility of sin is involved in human freedom. Without 
this possibility man would not be a free being. The power 
to choose evil as well as good is inherent in moral per- 
sonality. Man would not be a moral being without the 
possession of this power. But his possession of it does not 
mean that its exercise in an evil direction was part of 
the divine plan. The true function of freedom is to reject 


2° Studies in Christianity (1909), p. 266. 
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the evil and choose the good. But choosing the good 
implies also the power of choosing the evil. God con- 
sequently provided for the possibility and, indeed, the 
probability of sin. But this is something very different 
from making sin an essential factor in the moral training 
of mankind. The experience of sin is not necessary to 
the attainment of righteousness. God may make the 
wrath of men to praise him, but there never was a time 
when this end could not have been better achieved by 
other means. Sin is a barrier to the divine plan, not an 
agent in its service. 


12] 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW ARE WE TO THINK OF CHRIST? 


‘THERE CAN BE no serious question as to the command- 
ing position which Jesus the Christ occupies at present 
in the religious world. He is the religious center of our 
Western civilization and, so far as we can see, is destined 
to remain such permanently. There is in my opinion no 
valid ground for believing that he will ever be displaced 
from the position of religious supremacy now accorded 
him. His “heartbeat goes through and through the whole 
of Christendom just as the vibrating of a ship’s engine 
can be felt in every corner of a great vessel.” 1 Only the 
decline of Christianity and Western culture could cause 
a decline in his influence. Christ and Christianity go to- 
gether. History has made this unmistakably clear. 

It is, of course, theoretically possible to detach the 
Christian belief in God from the person of Christ. And 
hence 1t may be and is argued by some that Christianity 
could continue to exist as a theistic religion without any 
essential connection with the historical Jesus. Indeed, the 
historicity of Jesus, it is said, might be denied altogether 
without affecting any fundamental article of the Christian 
faith. ‘That his name is attached to our religion is a mere 


1Ernst D. Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 847. 
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accident, as it is an accident that this country is called 
America. It might more properly be called Columbia. And 
so, we are told, it would be more in accord with historic 
fact if our religion were called ‘“Paulanity.” In any event 
the contention is that Christ sustains no necessary rela- 
tion to the religion that bears his name. 

In the abstract something can be said in favor of this 
view, but only on two mistaken assumptions. One is that 
Christ at the most stands in a purely historical and in this 
sense external relation to the religion he founded. The 
other is that Christianity is primarily a creed, a self-con- 
tained dogma or idea, which is sufficient unto itself and 
needs only to be communicated to others by word of 
mouth or by the written or printed page. ‘hese assump- 
tions are obviously very one-sided and untrue to the real 
genius of Christianity. They would make it a school in- 
stead of a religion. As a religion Christianity is a social 
institution whose very life consists in worship and fellow- 
ship. And it is in his connection with this phase of the 
Christian religion that the uniqueness and indispensability 
of Christ is most evident. He occupies a central place in 
Christian worship, and as the risen Christ he stands in 
a personal and redemptive relation with his followers. In 
this respect he differs from Moses and Zoroaster, who were 
national leaders; from Mohammed, who was merely a 
lawgiver; and from Buddha, who sought for himself and 
taught others to seek redemption through ‘“‘the ascetic 
annihilation of personal life.’ He maintains a vital and 
dynamic union with his adherents in both worship and 
fellowship, as these other religious leaders do not. He is 
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both Lord and Saviour, and as such enters so intimately 
and profoundly into the life of the church that he con- 
stitutes part and parcel of its faith. To believe in God is 
for the Christian to believe in Christ, and to believe in 
Christ is to believe in God. The two go together in such 
a way that Christianity could not exist apart from Christ. 
If Christ were to be reduced to the status of a mere re- 
ligious teacher or founder, the Christian religion would 
almost certainly disintegrate. He is himself essential to 
the religion he established and always will be. This is a 
fundamental conviction of the Christian Church and al- 
ways has been. Albrecht Ritschl was therefore right in 
saying that “the nature of Christianity as a universal re- 
ligion is such that in the Christian view of the world a 
definite place is assigned to its historical founder.” ? 
But while a unique and significant place is accorded 
Christ in the Christian world view, and while this atti- 
tude toward him is confirmed by the ritual of the church 
and by the spontaneous prayers and confessions of its 
members, there have been almost from the beginning and 
still are wide differences of opinion as to his precise place 
in the scale of being and as to the relation of his person- 
ality to that of God and man. There is general agreement 
with respect to his supremacy in the field of practical re- 
ligion. No one in the Christian fold has ever seriously 
questioned his leadership. His pre-eminence has been 
universally acknowledged in the Christian Church. He is 
the Word of God, his perfect revelation; he is our Lord 


4 Justification and Reconciliation, p. 385. 
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and Saviour; he is the Son of God and the Son of man. 
These titles, expressive of his unique religious worth, 
belong to the common language of Christendom. Among 
Christian believers they are virtually unchallenged. But 
when it comes to their theological and metaphysical im- 
plications, there has been and still is a great deal of dis- 
agreement within the church. 

Some take a negative or agnostic attitude toward the 
whole problem of the person and work of Christ. This 
problem, they hold, is insoluble. It belongs to what Paul 
calls “‘the mystery of Christ.” * ‘To attempt a solution of 
it does no good. It leads to divergent views and creates 
discord rather than unity. Better, then, they say, that we 
give it up altogether and confine ourselves to the practical 
lordship of Christ as expressed in his life and teaching. 
And for many who have no particular taste or gift for 
speculation this may be good advice. But there are others 
of an inquiring mind who cannot content themselves 
with by-passing so important a problem in this fashion. 
They feel the need of a profounder answer than that of 
the Christological agnostic to the question Jesus himself 
asked: ‘““What think ye of Christ?’ + And they feel also 
the need of an answer that can be put in terms of modern 
thought. 

Large numbers, it is true, profess to be satisfied with 
the: traditional dogmatic answer to the question. They 
recognize serious difficulties in it but ascribe these diffh- 
culties to the supernatural character of Christ. His per- 


SP picoet, Col. 4:5. 
4 Matt. 22:42. 
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sonality, they say, transcends the reach of human under- 
standing. Hence they declare themselves content to accept 
the authoritative teaching of the church on the subject. 
They do not, however, take this attitude blindly. ‘They 
seek to justify it by considerations drawn from both faith 
and reason, but chiefly from the former. Indeed, many 
reject the aid of the philosophic reason altogether at this 
point and rest their case wholly on the Christian faith. 
This is eminently true of the most influential attempt to 
revive the traditional doctrine in our day, that represented 
by neo-orthodoxy. This phase of the Barthian theology 
has attracted less attention and won less support than its 
doctrines of revelation and original sin. ‘The reason, at 
least in part, may be that the radical Barthian dualism, 
when applied to the person of Christ, leads to conclusions 
that seem more at variance with the demands of modern 
thought than do the Barthian conceptions of revelation 
and original sin. The Barthian view, for instance, that 
Jesus Christ was not a human person, that he simply took 
our human nature, and that his own personality was con- 
stituted by the Logos, and the Barthian tendency to com- 
bine Christological dogmatism with a large degree of 
skepticism as to the Jesus of history—these and other 
phases of the Barthian Christology certainly do not make 
an effective appeal to the “modern” mind. ‘They seem to 
me to accentuate rather than relieve the difficulties 
inherent in the traditional dogma. 

What we need today is a more up-to-date treatment 
of the subject. The fault to be found with the creators 
of the ancient dogma was not their method or their 
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motives. ‘hey honestly sought to formulate a Christology 
that would meet the rational and religious needs of their 
time. But they operated under the influence of what is 
for us a more or less outgrown and mistaken philosophy. 
Their reasoning and their conclusions consequently call 
for correction or revision if they are to carry conviction 
in our day. The direction which this change should take 
and has been slowly taking during the past century will 
be brought out after a brief account of the rise and 
development of the ancient dogma. 


THE ANCIENT DOGMA 


The best summary statement of the New Testament 
Christology is in my opinion to be found in II Cor. 5:19, 
where we read that “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.” The first part of this statement 
applies more directly to the person of Christ and the 
second part to his “work” or death. Both parts are gen- 
eral in character, one stating the basic truth underlying 
the doctrine of the Incarnation and the other stating 
the basic truth underlying the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. I shall begin with the first and discuss it as it 
developed into the two-nature doctrine, authoritatively 
formulated at the Council of Chalcedon in a. p. 451. 
This will be followed by an exposition of the modern 
theory of the person of Christ and the latter by a critical 
survey and appraisal of the most important traditional 
and modern theories of the death of Christ. 

There is no reasonable doubt that Christianity owes 
its origin to the belief of the first disciples that God was 
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in Christ in a sense and to a degree unknown before. 
Some attribute this belief to a foreign source, to the 
influence of contemporary myths, such as that of a 
dying Saviour, current in the non-Christian mystery cults 
of the day. But in view of the profound contrast between 
these pagan cults and the moral and spiritual elevation 
of Jesus and also in view of the results of historical 
investigation this theory, I think, may be set aside as 
not only devoid of convincing evidence, but as morally 
frivolous. It is based on a naturalistic philosophy, not 
on an unprejudiced study of the source material, and 
lacks adequate appreciation of spiritual values and a due 
sense of reality in religious matters. The alternative to this 
mythical theory is the common-sense and _ historically 
well-attested view that the belief in what may be called 
the divinity of Christ was due to the actual impression 
he made upon his disciples. 

There must, for instance, have been something awe- 
some about his personality which at times awakened in 
others a sense of the “numinous” or the divine. This is 
suggested by what is recorded here and there in the 
Synoptic Gospels. In Mark 10:32, for example, we read 
that “Jesus went before them [the disciples]: and they 
were amazed; and as they followed, they were afraid.” 
in Luke 5:8 it is said that “Simon Peter . . . fell down 
at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am a 
sinful man.” And in Matt. 8:8 it is reported that “the 
centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof: but speak the 
word only, and my servant shall be healed.” From such 
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biographical touches as these it would seem clear that 
Jesus had a “numinous” personality, one suggestive of 
the superhuman.® 

But more significant than this general characteristic 
of his personality was his messianic consciousness or his 
consciousness of a unique filial relation to God. When 
Peter said to him, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,’’* Jesus ratified it in the strongest terms. 
He also said of himself, “No one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father; neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him.” 7 ‘The effect of this unique self-consciousness on 
his disciples must, furthermore, have been greatly 
strengthened by his spirit of sacrificial love and by the 
general nobility and holiness of his life. These different 
factors and others that might be mentioned received 
decisive confirmation in his resurrection from the dead. 
Whatever may have been the nature of this event, the 
belief in it placed the stamp of divine approval in a 
most convincing manner on what must have been a 
growing conviction among the disciples that God was 
in Christ in a way that had been unknown before and 
that had a momentous bearing on the religious future 
of Israel and of the world. 

As time passed, however, the consideration in support 
of the divinity of Christ that probably had the most weight 
consciously or unconsciously with Christian thinkers was 


5 See Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy, pp. 162-63. 
® Matt. 16:16. 
7 Matt. 11:27 (A.S.V.). 
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“the unsearchable riches of Christ” as they became more 
and more evident in the course of the church’s history. 
A life so rich as his in its spiritual content and so endur- 
ing and world-wide in its influence must have had a 
unique divine rootage. ‘This was a spontaneous and 
rationally grounded Christian conviction. Elsewhere I 
have said: 


No one who believed profoundly in God and who realized 
the full religious significance of Jesus could be content to 
ascribe his personality and his influence to a merely human 
quest after God. Back of the human Jesus and expressed 
through him there must have been a divine quest after man. 
No life so freighted with meaning and with vital conse- 
quences to mankind as that of Jesus could have been grounded 
in a merely human will. It must have been expressive of a 
divine purpose. It must itself have been a divine act, a special 
divine advent into the world. ... [Christian thought and 
feeling] required such a belief; and with the lapse of time and 
the increasing sway of Jesus over the minds of men the demand 
for it has become more and more imperative. What Jesus 
meant to the early Christians and what he means to-day can 
be religiously accounted for only on the assumption that God 
was in him. All humanitarian ... theories are lacking in 
religious depth and insight.§ 


In modern times a distinction has been drawn between 
“the Jesus of history” and “the Christ of faith,’ and 
between “‘the religion of Jesus’ and the religion about 
him. “The Jesus of history’ and “the religion of Jesus” — 
have become shibboleths of theological humanitarians, 


8 The Doctrine of Redemption, p. 291. 
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though they do not seem to be used as commonly now 
as they were a decade or two ago. The point to each 
of these shibboleths is derived from its supposed antith- 
esis. ‘Che Jesus of history is supposed to exclude the 
Christ of faith, and the religion of Jesus is supposed to 
leave no place for a religion about Jesus. ‘The assumption 
in each case is that the Christology of the church was 
from the beginning a misinterpretation of the personality 
and mission of the real historical Jesus. ‘There was noth- 
ing superprophetic about him. He was no doubt a 
great religious genius, probably the greatest in the world’s 
history. But nothing beyond that can rationally be 
claimed for him. God was not in him in any unique 
sense that would warrant his name being linked with 
that of Deity. 

From the standpoint of a semideistic or pantheistic 
philosophy this is the natural and logical view to take 
of the person of Christ. In such philosophies there is no 
place for such an intimate and strictly personal relation 
of God to mankind as is implied in the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement. From the point of view 
of personalistic theism, however, the situation is quite 
different. In such a freedomistic and immanental phi- 
losophy there is nothing that is inconsistent with the 
New Testament statement that “God was in Christ” and 
in him in a unique sense. There is from its point of 
view no valid speculative reason for drawing a sharp 
distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of faith or between the religion of Jesus and the religion 
about him, as there is also no valid historical reason 
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for it. The New Testament in its teaching as a whole 
and not simply in occasional passages obviously tran- 
scends the limits of a semideistic or pantheistic humani- 
tarianism. It affirms the Christ of faith, that is, a religion 
in which Christ occupies a central place. And it does 
so with the manifest conviction that it is in full keeping 
with its conception of God. Indeed, one may go a step 
further and say that its conception of God implies the 
higher view of Christ. Or to put it a little differently, 
“the Christ of faith” is simply “the Jesus of history” 
interpreted from the standpoint of Christian theism. 
Another way of putting the same idea would be to say 
that the religion or theistic faith of Jesus was such that, 
when accepted by others and applied to his own per- 
sonality, it became also a religion about him. In any 
case it certainly is true that what one believes about God 
has a profound influence on what one believes about 
Christ, and, conversely, that what one believes about 
Christ has an important bearing on what one believes 
about God. Christology implies a richer view of God 
than a Christless theism. Humanitarianism does not do 
justice to the Christian conception of God. 

In the light of the foregoing facts it is not difficult to 
see why the belief in the unique divinity of Christ arose 
in the early church and why the church has adhered 
so persistently and tenaciously to it throughout its entire 
history. The church, however, did not content itself with 
the simple apostolic affirmation that “God was in Christ.’’ 
It sought to define as precisely as possible (1) the nature 
of the divine presence in Christ and (2) the relation 
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to each other of the divine and the human factors in his 
personality. In carrying out this double purpose use had 
to be made of the contemporary philosophical and the- 
ological terminology. The result was wide differences of 
opinion and centuries of theological strife, much of which 
has little meaning for us today. But it would be a serious 
mistake if we were on this account to conclude that the 
theological and Christological controversies of the ancient 
church were devoid of significance and a sheer waste of 
energy on its part. They were concerned with what were at 
the time vital issues, and the creedal conclusions to which 
they eventually led were in the main sound and have ever 
since been pillars of strength in the church, despite the anti- 
quated terms in which they are couched. 

Of the two basic objectives of the early Christology, 
stated in the preceding paragraph, the first engaged the 
attention of the church for almost three centuries and 
finally attained its goal at the Council of Nicaea in 
A.D. 325, a council that has more than a theological 
significance in that it may “claim to be the first truly 
international assembly in history.” ® Our present interest 
in it, however, is purely theological. It defined the Son 
of God or God in Christ as “God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God” and as “of one substance with 
the Father.” This language has seemed to many in mod- 
ern times extravagant and devoid of rational justifica- 
tion. But when we understand the historical background 
of the creed and its practical purpose, we usually take 
a very different attitude toward it. We come to see that 

®See my Philosophy of War and Peace, p. 115. 
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what the Nicene theologians were seeking to do was to 
guard against a form of ditheism or a conception of 
Christ as a subordinate Deity, distinct from the one true 
God. This conception of Christ would have introduced 
into Christian thought a pagan element that would 
eventually have had a disastrous effect on the Christian 
faith. The profoundest thinkers of the early church saw 
this clearly and hence insisted in the most unequivocal 
terms on the identification of the God in Christ with 
the one God of biblical teaching. Nothing short of this 
could have justified the place of Christ in Christian wor- 
ship and preserved intact Christian monotheism. 

The second phase of Christological thought failed to 
reach as satisfactory a conclusion as the first. It was con- 
cerned with “the interior problems of the theanthropic 
life,” that is, with the structure of the personality of 
Christ and the relation of the divine and human factors 
in it to each other. On these subjects there were marked 
differences of opinion, and the resulting controversies 
persisted for several centuries after the Council of Nicaea. 


At the Council of Chalcedon in a.p. 451, however, a 
compromise statement was agreed upon by the most influ- 


ential sections of the church, and this statement, known 
as the Creed of Chalcedon, came eventually to be ac- 
cepted as the classic expression of the Christological 
creed. ‘The theory embodied in it is called the ‘Two- 
Nature Doctrine. In order to understand fully the Chal- 
cedonian formulation of this doctrine one would need 
to acquaint oneself with the different types of Chris- 
tological thought represented in the Council. But the 
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general tenor of the creed is clear enough. It runs as 
follows: 


We, then, following the Holy Fathers, all with one consent, 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and also perfect in man- 
hood; truly God and truly man, of a [rational] soul and body; 
[coessential] with the Father according to the Godhead, and 
consubstantial with us according to the Manhood; . . . to be 
acknowledged in two natures, inconfusedly, unchangeably, in- 
divisibly, inseparably; the distinction of natures being by no 
means taken away by the union, but rather the property of 
each nature being preserved, and concurring in one Person 
and one subsistence.1° 


This formula, it is generally agreed, was in its day 
both “a masterpiece of ecclesiastical politics’ and “a 
great utterance of faith.” It served as a unifying force 
in the church, and, what is more important for our pres- 
ent purpose, it affirmed both the perfect humanity of 
Christ and the unity of his personality. Heretofore the 
tendency had been either to assert the humanity of Christ 
at the expense of the unity of his personality or to assert 
the unity of his personality at the expense of his human- 
ity. By authoritatively rejecting these two erroneous tend- 
encies the Creed of Chalcedon marked a distinct advance. 
It brought out what in the light of contemporary thought 
were the essential elements in the doctrine of the person 
of Christ: a perfect divine and a perfect human nature 
and a unified personality. But it did not define clearly 
the terms “nature” and “personality,” and it did not 


10 Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, II, 62. 
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show how two diverse natures could be combined in one 
person. It also left unanswered the question as to what 
constitutes the unity of personality. It thus failed to 
solve the basic metaphysical problems connected with 
the inner life of Christ. We can see why the God in 
Christ was identified by the Council of Nicaea with the 
one God of the Christian faith. A strict monotheism 
required such an identification. But there is no funda- 
mental principle of comparable simplicity and cogency 
in the Two-Nature Doctrine of the Chalcedonian creed. 
Contemporary philosophical and religious thought pointed 
clearly to two natures in Christ, but it had no satis- 
factory way of overcoming the dualism; and subsequent 
Christian thought on the subject has been divided down 
to the present. 


THE MOopERN THEORY 


So far as the philosophy of religion is concerned, the 
most significant development in modern thought has been 
the transition from Platonism to personalism. From the 
personalistic standpoint there were two basic defects in 
the Platonic metaphysics. One was its conception of 
reality as substance and the other the conception of it as 
a universal form of being. In opposition to these two 
metaphysical conceptions modern personalism conceives 
of reality as active or dynamic on the one hand and as 
individual or concrete on the other. These differences 
have profoundly affected Christian thought with respect 
to the structure of the divine-human personality of Christ. 
The two “natures” of the older theory were thought of 
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as more or less independent entities or substances which 
were somehow fused together to form the personality of 
Christ. This, however, involves from our point of view 
an illicit abstraction. Neither human nor divine nature 
has any existence apart from personality. It is therefore 
a mistake to think of Christ as having two independently 
existing natures. There were factors in his personality 
that may be distinguished as human and divine. But 
they were not distinct substances. They were simply 
different aspects of the one unique personality. And 
this personality is to be viewed, not as a substance, but 
as an agent. 

In the light of this modern personalistic metaphysics 
it is obvious that the traditional Two-Nature Doctrine 
of the person of Christ needs to be reinterpreted or 
_ modified. For one thing we must discard the dualism of 
the older theory and begin with the unity of Christ’s 
personality. And this unity we must find in his own 
personal center, in his ego. One of the most confusing 
things about the older Christology was its failure to be 
explicit on this point. Did each of the two natures of 
Christ have a personal center? Obviously this was not 
the case. Jesus did not have a split personality. There 
is nothing in the New Testament to warrant such a view. 
On the other hand, if a personal center or ego is attrib- 
uted only to his divine nature, the human nature must 
be thought of as impersonal. And this, as we have seen, 
makes of it a mere abstraction with nothing metaphysi- 
cally real corresponding to it. Furthermore, the personal 
center of Christ, if limited to the divine nature, must 
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still be distinguished from that of God himself. Other- 
wise the personality of Christ would be merged with 
that of Deity, and the praying Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment would be a wholly unintelligible being. 

How then are we to think of Christ? We must, as I 
have said, think of him as a unitary being. We must 
also find his unity in his own self-consciousness and his 
own self-activity. There is no sort of homogeneous sub- 
stance that gives unity to his being. His personal unity 
is a matter of immediate experience. He knows himself 
directly as a self-conscious agent. And the question now 
arises as to how God can actually be present in such an 
apparently closed personality. ‘The answer, it would seem, 
must be that God manifests himself in the form of a 
unique self-consciousness and a unique spiritual power. 
These unique characteristics we have in Christ. It is 
to them, therefore, to his consciousness of divine sonship, 
to his sinlessness, to his spiritual authority, and to his 
redemptive power that we turn first of all for the evidence 
of his divinity. These unique qualities of his life all had 
their source in what Schleiermacher called “the constant 
potency of his God-consciousness.” 11 And of this God- 
consciousness we may say with Schleiermacher that it 
was ‘“‘a veritable existence of God in him.” The God- 
consciousness of Christ thus takes the place of the ‘divine 
nature” in the traditional theory. This is in keeping 
with the modern substitution of consciousness for sub- 
stance in the conception of personality. 

Something more than this, however, is implied in the 


11 The Christian Faith, p. 385. 
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modern Christological theory. It is held that God was 
present in Christ, not only as his God-consciousness, but 
also as the metaphysical source and ground of his spirit- 
ual uniqueness. We are all dependent beings, dependent 
on God. ‘This dependence varies with different individ- 
uals, and in the case of Christ the variation was greater 
and more significant than with any other individual. He 
was dependent upon God in a unique way and to a unique 
degree. ‘There was a unique divine creative activity at 
the basis of his life, and this special mode of operation 
of the divine will, on which he was dependent, was a 
second respect in which God was immanent or incarnate 
in him. 

A third method of conceiving the unique relation of 
Christ to God is to take the view that the divine Spirit 
was present in him to an unprecedented degree. This 
seems clear enough until we inquire how the divine 
Spirit dwelt in Christ. The Spirit cannot have been 
spatially present in him, and so we speak of it as dynam- 
ically present. We think of it as a causal agent, as a 
special form of the divine activity, with which Christ 
stood in a unique relation of reciprocal interaction. As 
such the divine Spirit had no independent existence. 
It was God in the act of communicating himself to Christ 
and establishing a direct personal relation with him, 
a relation to which Christ made his own contribution 
by his own free and perfect response. There was thus 
a unique reciprocal interaction between him and the 
divine Spirit, and the constant potency of this inter- 
action constituted ‘‘a veritable existence of God in him.” 
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According to modern Christian thought there are, then, 
three different ways in which we may conceive of God as 
being uniquely present in the person of Christ. First, 
Christ was uniquely dependent on God as the creative 
source and sustaining ground of his own unique life and 
consciousness. Second, there was the unique reciprocal 
interaction between Christ and the divine Spirit, on which 
we have just dwelt. Third, there was the powerful God- 
consciousness of Jesus, in which God was actually pres- 
ent as its inspiring source, and which made Jesus both 
the ideal man and the perfect organ of divine revelation. 

This conception of the divinty of Christ may be called 
the dependence and consciousness theory. It has several 
manifest advantages over the traditional theory. (1) It 
conceives of the divine presence in Christ as dynamic 
rather than as a more or less static “nature’’ or substance. 
This is in keeping with the activism of modern meta- 
physics. (2) It lays primary stress on the unity of Christ’s 
personality as distinguished from the two more or less 
antithetical “natures” previously attributed to him. This 
is in closer accord with the gospel picture of him. (3) 
It regards the divinity of Christ as manifesting itself in a 
heightened human consciousness rather than in a type 
of experience alien to that of normal humanity. This 
is in harmony with the doctrine of the Incarnation which 
expresses the thought that “in the conditions of the 
highest human life we have access, as nowhere else, to 
the inmost nature of the divine.” !? 

In this connection it may also be noted as a character- 


12 A, S, Pringle-Pattison, The [dea of God, p. 157. 
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istic of modern Christology that the divinity of Christ 
was not his own theory concerning himself, nor was it 
explicit in his own self-consciousness as this found ex- 
pression in his public teaching and in his intercourse 
with people in general. It was rather the church’s explana- 
tion of his unique personality and his unique mission 
in the world. Looking back upon his extraordinary 
career and its moral and religious significance, the church 
has from the beginning affirmed its confident belief that 
God was in him in a manner and to a degree that justi- 
fied his having a permanent place in Christian worship. 
It is the reality of this divine presence in Christ that is 
the essential thing in our conception of his personality. 
And it is this that we have in mind when we speak of 
his pre-existence. In using this term we do not—to 
quote D. M. Baillie—‘‘mean . . . anything like a con- 
scious continuity of life and memory between Jesus of 
Nazareth and the pre-existent Son. Nor are we to think 
of the human personality of Jesus of Nazareth as having 
had any heavenly and eternal pre-existence.” 13 ‘These 
modes of expression are “figurative and symbolic.” They 
seek “to do justice to the divine priority and initiative 
and condescension and even sacrifice in the incarnation,” 
and in this their essential meaning they may continue 
to be used. But theology in the last analysis must be based, 
not on metaphors, but on metaphysical and ethical in- 
sights. And from this point of view the Christological 
theory that seems to me the simplest and most realistic 
is the one I have outlined. It conceives of the divine 
18 God Was in Christ, pp. 150-51. 
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presence in Christ as grounded in his unique dependence 
on God and his unique reciprocal interaction with the 
divine Spirit and as manifesting itself in his unique God- 
consciousness and in his moral and spiritual perfection, 
attested not only by the New ‘Testament, but by nine- 
teen centuries of Christian history. 


‘THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


Having considered at some length the first part of the 
summary Christological statement in II Cor. 5:19 and 
the development of Christian thought based upon it, we 
turn now to the second part. ‘The first part, which affirms 
that “God was in Christ,’ expresses the essential truth 
in the doctrine of the person of Christ and the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The second part, which adds the 
phrase “reconciling the world unto himself,” brings out 
the basic truth in the work of Christ and in the doctrine 
of the Atonement. There is no sharp difference between 
the person and the work of Christ. ‘The two to some 
extent involve each other. But in the history of Chris- 
tian thought there has been a tendency to limit the 
“work” of Christ to the effects of his passion and death. 
The result has been that the theories having to do with 
the person of Christ and those having to do with his work 
have been separated from each other and have had a 
quite different history. ‘The former were developed chiefly 
in the Eastern church during the first four or five cen- 
turies and the latter chiefly in the Western church during 
the medieval and early modern period. Underlying these 
two types of Christological theory were two different 
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conceptions of the Christian life. According to one, re- 
demption was primarily a deliverance from corruption 
and mortality. Hence what was needed was a miraculous 
union of two natures in Christ, a union that would bring 
about a divinizing of human nature, a transformation 
of it into a pure and immortal essence akin to that of 
God himself. That was the purpose of the Incarnation. 
According to Irenaeus, ““God became what we are that 
he might make us what he is.’’ This was the Greek view. 
According to the teaching of the Latin and medieval 
church, on the other hand, the chief obstacle to man’s 
redemption was not his natural corruption and mortality, 
but his sin and guilt. What was therefore needed was not 
a mystical, metaphysical transmutation of human nature, 
but an act of divine grace that would make possible the 
forgiveness of sin and man’s triumph over it. And that 
act is to be found in the meritorious death of Christ, 
in his act of self-sacrifice on Calvary. Here was a deed 
of infinite merit or moral worth which matched the sin 
of the world and removed the one great objective barrier 
to human redemption. 

Several famous theories embodying this fundamental 
idea were formulated. ‘Three in particular may be noted: 
the satisfaction theory of Anselm, the penal theory of the 
Protestant Reformers, and the governmental theory of 
Grotius. These theories were dominant in the Western 
church for centuries and still exercise considerable influ- 
ence in both popular and “theological” circles. The dis- 
tinctive character of each need not here concern us. They 
all had this in common, that they found the chief obstacle 
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to man’s redemption in the nature of God. In one case 
it was the honor of God, in another his justice, and in 
the third his rectoral responsibility that stood in the way 
of man’s salvation. To show how these elements in the 
divine nature were satisfied by the death of Christ was 
therefore the purpose of these theories. And this they 
endeavored to do by various legalistic devices of an ab- 
stract, mechanical, and impersonal character. They argued 
that Christ by his death acquired merit which was trans- 
ferred to others, that the guilt of others and the punish- 
ment due them were transferred to Christ and borne by 
him, or that Christ by his death served as a penal ex- 
ample making clear to the world the just consequences 
of sin. All this taken literally is fictitious. Merit and guilt 
are inalienable from personality. They cannot be de- 
tached from one person and transferred to another. Nor 
can one person morally be punished in place of another. 
The whole idea of ethical substitution is immoral, and 
so also is the idea of a penal example. 

It may also be noted that these traditional theories 
in their strictly substitutionary form defeat the very pur- 
pose they had in view. Instead of making sin forgiveable 
they make its forgiveness logically unnecessary. For if Christ 
was literally our substitute, if he paid the debt due from us, 
if the full penalty of sin was exacted from him, there is 
manifestly nothing left to forgive. It may further be pointed 
out that these theories of the Atonement assume a sub- 
Christian view of Deity. ‘They represent God as a kind of 
feudal overlord or as a stern judge or as governor of a state. 
These representations, it is clear, fall far short of the 
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full personal and Christian conception of God as Father. 
Other serious defects and inconsistencies in the foregoing 
theories might be noted, but for our present purpose 
these will suffice. In general these theories may, as Bowne 
says, be characterized as ‘‘frigid juristic speculations, lifeless 
and life destroying, the despair of reason and the oppro- 
brium of faith.” 14 

Nevertheless they persist, and notable attempts have 
been made to combine them with more modern and 
spiritual interpretations of the death of Christ. But these 
attempts have at best been only temporary stopgaps. ‘They 
have not rescued the traditional theories from the dev- 
astating criticisms to which they have been subjected. 
Rather have they, if anything, added to the inherited 
confusion of thought on the subject. They remind one 
of a remark once made by Abelard concerning Anselm. 
Anselm, he said, “kindled a fire, not to give light, but 
to fill the house with smoke.” 15 Indeed, this remark 
would apply more justly to the Barthian theologians of 
our day, with their cult of the paradoxical, than it did 
to Anselm. 

The one way to deal with the substitutionary language 
of the creeds and of the New Testament is to treat it as 
metaphorical. ‘The death of Christ was a revelation of 
the sacrificial and righteous love of God. In this way 
it reconciled the world unto God. Beyond that it had no 
forensic or legal significance. We may speak of it as a 


14 Studies in Christianity, p. 100. 


18 See Reginald L. Poole, Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval 
Thought (1884), p. 147, and Joseph McCabe, Peter Abelard (1901), p. 69. 
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ransom or a satisfaction for our sins or a vicarious pun- 
ishment or a penal example. But all of these are figures 
of speech expressive of the divine love and of the pro- 
found conviction that sin is so serious a matter that it 
cannot be arbitrarily forgiven; certain moral conditions 
must first be met. This is the essence of what is called 
the moral theory of the Atonement. 

‘That this theory on its positive side is true is generally 
conceded. ‘The death of Christ was the crowning revela- 
tion of the divine love, and it was also the key to his own 
life as a whole. Only through the spirit of self-sacrifice 
revealed on Calvary can we properly understand the 
ministry of Christ and the heart of God. This was the 
profound conviction of Paul and other leaders of the early 
church, and hence they made the death of Christ central 
in their theology. But while this is admitted to be true, 
it is argued by many that the death of Christ would 
not be a revelation of the divine love if there had not 
been in the divine nature or will obstacles to man’s re- 
demption which could be removed only by the sacrificial 
or expiatory death of Christ. His death must in some real 
sense have been a ransom, a legal satisfaction, a penal 
substitute, or a penal example, and that from the divine 
point of view. If it were not, God would not have been 
reconciled to the world, and there would have been no 
gospel of the divine grace. Since this fact is not recog- 
nized, it is maintained that the moral theory of the 
Atonement is radically defective. 

But as a matter of fact the radical defect lies not with 
the moral theory but with its critics. In God himself 
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there never was any obstacle to man’s redemption. There 
never was any need of reconciling God to the world. 
The only obstacle to man’s redemption has always lain 
in man himself, and the only problem connected with 
his redemption has been that of his moral and spiritual 
transformation. It is from this standpoint, therefore, that 
the death of Christ is to be interpreted. The key to its 
meaning is to be found, not in any legal analogy, but in 
the field of moral and spiritual dynamics. What the 
Cross does is to reveal the sacrificial love of God, and to 
give us a profoundly moving example of absolute faith- 
fulness to duty. These two sources of regenerative power 
are the means, not by which God is reconciled unto the 
world, but by which the world is reconciled unto God. It 
is with the latter alone that the death of Christ is con- 
cerned. Its revelation of the love of God cancels the pagan 
idea that there ever was any need of a change in God’s 
attitude toward the world. 

However, a question may still be raised as to how 
the death of Christ revealed the love of God. The answer 
is to be found in the fundamental Christian belief, to 
which I have repeatedly referred, that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. In the light of this 
belief we are warranted in saying that what Christ did 
in his supreme act of self-sacrifice, God also did. The 
Cross was a mirror of the heart of God, as well as a 
demonstration of the absolute loyalty of Christ to his 
own moral ideal and to his own mission in the world. 
In other words the divine grace was revealed in the 
obedient and sacrificial spirit of Christ. Back of this we 
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need not go. The presence of God in Christ gives im- 
mediate revelational value to his death, and the sacrificial 
love of God thus revealed awakens an answering love in 
the hearts of men. This is the only way in which sinful 
men can be redeemed, namely, through moral and spirit- 
ual transformation. No other kind of redemption would 
be truly Christian.1¢ 

Our answer to the basic question discussed in this 
chapter may, then, in conclusion be summarized as fol- 
lows. We are to think of Christ as a man in whom God 
was present in a unique manner and to a unique degree. 
This presence consisted in a unique metaphysical de- 
pendence on God and in a unique reciprocal interaction 
with the divine Spirit. As a result of this twofold rela- 
tion to God there emerged in Christ a unique and potent 
God-consciousness, 1n which God was both causally and 
consciously present and which expressed itself in quali- 
ties of mind and heart that have made him in the faith 
of the church the ideal man and perfect organ of divine 
revelation. His work as revealer of the Father reached 
its climax in his own death on the cross. By his self- 
sacrifice he there revealed the sacrificial love of God as 
had not been done before, and by so doing he trans- 
formed the cross from a symbol of defeat into a mighty 
creative and redemptive agency in the founding of the 
Kingdom of God, so that through his death as well as 
his life he has come to be rightly known throughout the 
Christian world as Lord and Saviour. 


16 See my article “A Doctrine of the Atonement for the Modern World” 
in the Crozer Quarterly, Jan., 1946. 
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DIVINE AND HUMAN FACTORS 
IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


BISHOP CHARLES GORE in his book The Holy Spirit 
and the Church says that if one of the early disciples had 
been asked what it was to be a Christian, his answer 
would probably have been either that “it is to confess 
that Jesus is Lord” or that “it is to have received the 
Spirit’ 1 The first of these answers was considered in 
the preceding chapter. Here we are to deal with the 
second. Both answers imply the same general article of 
faith, the belief in the presence of God in human life. 
The first expresses this belief in so far as it relates to 
the man Christ Jesus. ‘To confess his Lordship is to affirm 
one’s belief in a unique presence of God in him. The 
second answer singles out the reception or indwelling 
of the divine Spirit as the distinctive mark of Christians 
in general. God is in some sense present in them. They 
are the temple of the Holy Spirit. There is a divine 
factor in the inner life or experience of the Christian. 
But what the nature of this divine factor is and how 
it is related to the human will and to human experience 
in general are questions on which there have been wide 
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differences of opinion. It is with the most important 
of these differences that we are to deal in the present 
chapter. 


THE NATURE OF THE DIVINE FACTOR 


The first question that naturally arises in the modern 
world with respect to the claim of a divine factor in 
Christian experience is that as to its validity. ‘The pres- 
ent widespread atheism and secularism make this inevi- 
table. ‘The current naturalistic philosophy excludes the 
idea of the divine presence and divine help in human life. 
That the Christian believes in such a presence and help 
in his own life and has at times a direct consciousness 
of it is not denied. But this belief and consciousness are 
from the naturalistic standpoint necessarily branded as 
illusions. There is no God, and hence there can be no 
divine factor in Christian or any other form of human 
experience. All supernatural religious phenomena must 
be explained away as illusory. This is the basis on which 
much of the psychology of religion of our day operates. 
It assumes a dogmatic naturalism. 

‘The only answer to such a world view is to be found 
in a theistic philosophy or faith. This type of philosophy 
or faith is assumed by Christianity. Hence there has been 
no serious question in the history of Christian thought 
with reference to the reality of a divine factor in Chris- 
tian experience or the Christian life. There have, how- 
ever, been important differences of opinion as to its na- 
ture, though these have not led to as sharp theological 
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clashes nor to as persistent and clear-cut controversies 
as have taken place in the field of Christology. 

One of these differences has had to do with the ques- 
tion as to whether the divine factor in both subjective 
and objective experience is to be regarded as miraculous 
in character. The tendency through the ages has been 
to see in miracle the most convincing evidence of the 
divine presence and activity. Popular religious thought 
has been and still is for the most part dualistic, distin- 
guishing sharply between the natural and supernatural. 
It looks upon nature as virtually self-existent and self- 
operating, and in so doing it is supposed to be in har- 
mony with the teaching of natural science. According 
to the latter, as commonly understood, nature is every- 
where under the reign of impersonal law. This applies 
to the inner life as well as the outer world. If there is 
divine activity anywhere, it must therefore manifest 
itself in a departure from the orderly processes of nature. 
There must, for instance, be something in conversion 
and other distinctive phases of religious experience which 
is not in accord with natural law and hence cannot be 
accounted for by it. 

This crude realism or dualism is manifestly not in 
harmony with the Christian doctrines of creation and 
providence, and has consequently never been held in a 
thoroughgoing way by Christian thinkers. But only in 
the past century or two has it been in principle over- 
come by what may be called a consistent Christian phi- 
losophy. According to this philosophy there is no funda- 
mental or metaphysical difference between the natural 
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and the miraculous. All nature is grounded in the will 
of God, and by the “natural” we mean simply the famil- 
iar and by the “miraculous” an unfamiliar method of 
the divine working. Both are divine or supernatural in 
their causation. This is the doctrine of the divine im- 
manence, which Karl Barth regards as the arch heresy 
of the modern church, but which is actually the only 
rational method the modern Christian mind has of con- 
ceiving the relation of God to the world. ‘The traditional 
view, which teaches ‘the undivineness of the natural 
and the unnaturalness of the divine,” is, as Bowne termed 
it, “the great heresy of popular thought respecting re- 
ligion.”’ ? 

The only radical or metaphysical difference in the 
world of events as we know them arises when human free- 
dom intervenes. Here we have a new agency. And on 
this plane the words “natural’’ and “‘supernatural’’ have 
a somewhat different meaning from that given them 
above. For man has limited self-control. He has to some 
extent the power of contrary choice, and to this extent 
he is a responsible being. He may act wisely or unwisely, 
selfishly or unselfishly. ‘There is an intermingling of both 
in human conduct. And in this intermingling there is 
a considerable degree of uniformity in human conduct. 
This common mode of conduct we call ‘“‘natural,’’ whether 
it be good or evil. When a person in any particular case 
departs from his usual mode of life, we speak of it as an 
“unnatural” thing for him to do. ‘The departure may be 
either in the right or the wrong direction. If decidedly 


2 The Immanence of God, Preface. 
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in the right direction we as Christians are disposed to 
ascribe it to a “supernatural” or divine source. 

But in this case it is not the unusual character of the 
action or experience that properly stamps it as super- 
natural or divine. What makes it such is its moral or 
spiritual quality. And this quality would be equally di- 
vine, whether acquired gradually or suddenly. Indeed, the 
divine manifests itself in the long run more clearly and 
impressively in the regular processes of nature and in 
the still small voice of conscience and of reason than in 
the catastrophes of the external world or in the tumul- 
tuous emotions of the inner life. ‘The divine factor in 
human life does not, then, necessarily involve what is 
commonly understood by the “miraculous.” ‘The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith.’ In other words the divine factor in 
Christian experience takes the form of a more thorough 
moralizing and spiritualizing of life. This is the one un- 
failing evidence of a divine agency at work within us. 

There is, however, another conception of the divine 
agency in the Christian life which has been and still is 
widely held. ‘The view I have just expounded interprets 
the presence and agency of the divine Spirit in terms 
of conscious moral and spiritual experience. ‘This limita- 
tion of the divine factor to conscious experience is more 
or less characteristic of Protestantism. ‘The Roman Cath- 
olic churches, while recognizing, of course, conscious mani- 
festations of the divine agency in human life, have laid 


8 Gal. 5:22. 
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more insistent stress on the mystical and subconscious 
communication of the divine grace to men. This com- 
munication has been and is regarded as effected through 
the sacraments and the mystical union of the church and 
its members with Christ. That there is some truth in this 
institutional conception of religion is not to be denied. 
‘The church services and ordinances do exercise an un- 
conscious influence for good even upon indifferent par- 
ticipants. But this influence is relatively superficial and 
slow in manifesting itself. Furthermore, the doctrine of 
a purely objective communication of the divine grace is 
likely to lead to a lifeless formalism. In any case it is 
only as the divine grace, however communicated, emerges 
in consciousness that it becomes truly real. ‘The sacra- 
ments have had and will continue to have great symbolical 
value. But the idea of sacramental grace miraculously 
infused into human life as a kind of subconscious spir- 
itual substance borders on magic. True spirituality is 
an attribute of conscious and free personality. It has no 
existence apart from religious experience. 

At this point an emphatic dissent would come from 
some Protestant, as well as from Roman Catholic, theo- 
logians. ‘The latter would reject the statement just made 
on sacramentarian and authoritarian grounds, and the 
former on the ground that there is a radical distinction 
between religious experience and faith, and that religious 
experience has no such significance as is here attributed 
to it. Faith is divine. It is the gift of God.‘ Christian 
experience, on the other hand, is “human, often only 

“Eon, 2:8. 
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too human.” > Indeed, according to Emil Brunner, “‘be- 
lieving God is the antithesis of experiencing God... . 
Our faith stands opposed to all experience just as it 
stands opposed to death and the Devil.’ ® It is super- 
empirical, superhuman, so much so that Barth tells us 
that we do not know when we have it; we can only 
“believe that we believe.’ 7 This subconscious and non- 
empirical conception of faith is not far removed from that 
of a mysteriously infused divine grace. Both savor of 
magic. Apart from religious experience they are mere 
abstractions. Faith instead of being opposed to religious 
experience is an essential phase of it. There can be no 
truly religious experience without faith, and there can 
be no vital faith without religious experience. ‘The two 
terms, so far as their concrete and essential content is 
concerned, are virtually synonymous. It is a serious mis- 
take to conceive of faith or grace as divinely commu- 
nicated to men on a subconscious or superconscious level. 
‘They both have their place and meaning within con- 
scious personal experience, and neither is necessarily 
attended by any psychological miracle or emotional ab- 
normality. ‘They emerge in consciousness in harmony 
with the basic laws of our own higher nature and are 
none the less divine on that account. 


THE HUMAN WILL AND THE DIVINE GRACE 


There is, however, a question, and a difficult one, as 
to how we are to think of the relation to each other of 
5 Sverre Norborg, Varieties of Christian Experience, p. 12. 


6 Die Mystik und das Wort, p. 388. 
7 Romerbrief, p. 128. 
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the divine and human factors in Christian experience. 
This question has divided Christian thinkers through 
the ages, and it still divides them, though the controversy 
to which it has given rise evokes much less partisan feel- 
ing now than it once did. The basic point at issue in 
this controversy has to do with the relation of the human 
will to man’s redemption. There have been those—and 
some of them have been among the profoundest thinkers 
in Christian history—who have for various reasons, prac- 
tical and theoretical, argued that man’s free will has 
nothing to do with his redemption. It makes no inde- 
pendent contribution to his emancipation from the power 
of sin. This is solely the work of God. He is the only 
creative factor in the spiritual awakening of men and 
in their subsequent Christian life. ‘(Those who take this 
view are called “monergists.”’ 

The practical motives underlying this type of thought 
are chiefly two. One is the desire to conserve the principle 
that when it comes to the ultimate issues of life man 
is wholly dependent upon God and that the proper atti- 
tude toward him is therefore one of complete humility. 
If men had the power of contrary choice in matters of 
saving faith and could in their own strength choose the 
good or the evil, they would, it is claimed, be able to 
save themselves; and this would run counter to the fun- 
damental Christian conviction that we are saved by grace, 
not by works. It would also open the door to Pharisaic 
pride and distort the true Christian ideal. In the inter- 
est of true Christian piety, therefore, and in accordance 
with the Christian belief in man’s absolute need of the 
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divine grace it is urged that we must affirm man’s na- 
tural sinfulness and his inability to do anything of him- 
self to win the divine favor. We must look upon the 
redemptive process as unilateral, not bilateral. 
Another practical motive underlying the monergistic 
theory is that of guarding the doctrine of divine provi- 
dence. ‘This doctrine is as fundamental in the Christian 
faith as is that of a divine redemptive agency. True reli- 
gion means trust in God, but this trust, it is said, cannot 
be absolute if men have such independence as is implied 
in the power of alternative action. If possessed of this 
power men would be able to thwart the divine will, and 
this if uncontrolled would undermine our religious con- 
fidence. Profound trust in God implies that he is able to 
overrule the wayward wills of men as truly as it implies 
that the divine grace operates independently of their 
meritorious acts. Both the absoluteness of the divine pow- 
er and that of the divine grace, it is claimed, are assumed 
by vital Christian faith. They may also both be regarded 
as deductions from the doctrine of the sovereignty of God. 
Along with the foregoing practical reasons for denying 
to the human will an independent causal agency there 
are various speculative considerations to which appeal has 
been made by theologians, such as the divine foreknowl- 
edge, predestination, and the reign of law. Foreknowledge 
of free acts, it is said, is impossible. If acts could be fore- 
known, they would not be free. For the only way they 
could be foreknown would be as the necessary effects 
of a causal chain, which would exclude free activity. 
The fact that God knows what men will do in the future 
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is conclusive evidence that they are not free. But the 
truth is that we do not know that God foreknows the 
future conduct of all men. And if he does, he may have 
other means of knowing the future than we have. He 
may have an immediate intuition of it that is not de- 
pendent on reasoning from cause to effect. In any case, 
it is certain that if Christians in general had to choose 
between the absolute foreknowledge of God on the one 
hand and human freedom on the other, they would 
almost certainly choose the latter since it is the necessary 
presupposition of moral reponsibility and of our spir- 
itual life as a whole. 

The doctrine of predestination does not materially alter 
the situation. No doubt God has a plan for the human 
race, and this plan in its general outline will be carried 
out. Men will not be allowed to defeat it. Of this we 
may be certain. Righteousness will eventually triumph. 
We may trust God for that with absolute confidence. 
But this does not mean that the individual man is not 
free. It simply means that his freedom is limited in such 
a way that the ultimate divine purpose in creation will 
be realized either with his help or without it. In other 
words the free will of man operates within the broader 
framework of a divine plan. ‘This plan is so constituted 
that it leads the willing and drags the unwilling toward 
its goal. 

Predestination, in so far as it is applied to the eternal 
destiny of the individual, violates a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the moral law. It makes the ultimate fate of the 
individual, either for weal or woe, wholly dependent on 
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the divine will. His own will has nothing to do with it. 
He is predestined either to be saved or lost. ‘Those who 
fall into the latter class have no way of escaping their 
doom. This is obviously a monstrous doctrine and is 
more and more coming to be recognized as such. Devout 
people want to pay due regard to the divine sovereignty 
but not at the expense of elemental justice. The right- 
eousness of God is a more important article of faith 
than his absolute power. 

It is of interest and significance in this connection 
that the outstanding Calvinist of our day, Karl Barth, 
has in recent years rejected the traditional Reformed 
interpretation of predestination or election. He has set 
aside the idea of an “absolute decree” which determines 
the ultimate destiny of every individual. He has inter- 
preted predestination as a purely Christological doctrine, 
a doctrine of divine grace. Indeed, he identifies election 
with Jesus Christ. “The divine predestination,” he says, 
“is the election of Jesus Christ.” § Jesus Christ as the pre- 
existent God-man is both elector and elected. As the 
Word of God he is himself the electing God. There is 
no grace of election, as Calvin assumed, beyond the grace 
of God revealed in Christ. ‘This grace is itself an electing 
grace, and it extends to all men. The benefits of the 
Atonement are not limited. ‘They are universal. They 
may, it is true, be rejected. But neither their rejection 
nor acceptance is necessarily final. “There is,” says Barth, 
“no election of God which reprobation could not fol- 
low, and no reprobation which election could not fol- 


8 Die Lehre von Gott, II, 110. 
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low.” ® For man predestination has only a positive mean- 
ing. In the election of Jesus Christ, God destined man 
to salvation and himself to damnation and death. He 
eternally decreed the salvation of man through his own 
Son’s suffering and triumph.!° No true believer would, 
then, declare any man past hope of salvation, nor would 
he be justified in saying that Jesus Christ died and rose 
again in vain for any man. 

This reinterpretation of predestinationism has no doubt 
a biblical basis, as Barth maintains. But its practical 
purpose would seem to be to eliminate from the tradi- 
tional doctrine its more vulnerable features. Barth, for 
instance, rejects the negative application of predestina- 
tion so far as man is concerned and thus escapes the 
wholly unethical conception of foredoomed individuals. 
Election is an election of grace in Jesus Christ. It is 
universal and cannot be reversed. This would seem to 
imply the ultimate salvation of all men. And that in my 
opinion would be the logical conclusion of a moralized 
Calvinism. If I were a Calvinist in my doctrine of the 
divine decrees, I would be a universalist in my escha- 
tology. Belief in the love of God would require this of me. 

Barth, however, does not go quite so far as this. He 
apparently makes man’s refusal or acceptance of the elec- 
tion of grace dependent on “his natural freedom, a free- 
dom which election in no way annuls, but rather which 
it presupposes.”’ ‘his would seem to imply man’s power 


* Ibid., p. 205. 
1° Ibid., p. 177. 
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of alternative action and a synergistic theory of his re- 
demption. But on further study it turns out that Barth 
has a different conception of man’s freedom. With him 
human freedom does not presuppose “‘a neutral ground” 
on which it operates. From his point of view man, as F. 
W. Camfield puts it, “is taken off all neutral ground and 
set by God in the crisis of decision. Precisely in that crisis 
his freedom truly emerges, and that crisis it is, and not 
man’s independent choice, which determines whether his 
response will be faith or unfaith, obedience or disobedi- 
ence.” 11 From this it would seem clear that Barth in his 
effort to moralize and spiritualize the doctrine of election 
does not succeed in eliminating its absolutistic back- 
eround. The doctrine with him remains fundamentally 
a monergistic theory.1? 

The reign of law, as understood by many, is the natu- 
ralistic counterpart of the doctrine of predestination. 
Calvinistic theologians have at times accepted it as a kind 
of scientific support of their own monergistic teaching. 
But for the most part they have distinguished between 
naturalistic necessitarianism and what may be called theo- 
logical determinism. In one case an impersonal or me- 
chanical force is the operating cause, while in the other 
case the operating cause is the divine will. ‘The outcome 
is from the human standpoint equally fixed or determined 


11 Reformation Old and New. Cf. Barth, Dogmatics in Outline, pp. 
556-57. 

12 An unpublished dissertation, The Proclamation of the Word of God 
in the Theology of Karl Barth by Bernard C. Graves, contains a thorough- 
going exposition in English of this phase of Barth’s teaching. (Harvard 
University Library, 1947.) 
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in both instances. Both theories rule out the power of 
contrary choice. But the resulting fixed order, we are told, 
is according to one theory necessitated, while according 
to the other it is a divinely established order, on which 
we may rely and concerning which we may be certain. A 
distinction is thus drawn between “‘necessity’ and “‘cer- 
tainty.”’ But so far as human freedom is concerned, this 
is a distinction without a difference. A thoroughgoing pre- 
destinationism is logically as fatal to real freedom as is 
the naturalistic doctrine of the universal reign of law. 

So far as the above practical religious considerations in 
favor of determinism are concerned, it is sufficient to point 
out that they have to do with abstract possibilities which 
do not seriously affect our religious life. Our possession of 
a limited degree of freedom or self-control certainly does 
not make us independent of the divine grace and encour- 
age Pharisaic pride. It is also clear that this limited free- 
dom does not imperil our faith in divine providence. 
‘There are wicked men against whom we need to protect 
ourselves both individually and by corporate action. And 
this need is not increased by our belief in human freedom 
nor decreased by our belief in the absoluteness of the 
divine sovereignty. God exercises a providential care over 
us in and through human freedom. But this care is not 
and cannot be absolute under existing social and economic 
conditions. No rational doctrine of divine providence or 
divine grace is affected adversely by the belief in the hu- 
man power of alternative action. Rather is it true that 
without this power men would be mere automata, and 
the divine grace and providence would lose their truly 
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spiritual character. Only by freely accepting God’s gifts 
do we enter into a personal and moral relation with him. 
It may then be said that the doctrines of divine grace 
and providence, instead of excluding the independent 
action of the human will, presuppose it. 

The only way to escape this conclusion is by resort to 
paradox or by a frank irrationalism. These two methods 
are closely related to each other. They differ, if at all, 
only in the degree of their irrationality. Paradox, it is 
said, has an experiential basis. It denotes or should de- 
note “a truly religious mystery, close to experience and 
to faith.” Irrationalism, on the other hand, is described 
as ‘‘a mere refuge of ignorance, a theological mystifica- 
tion.” But it is a question whether the latter description 
would not apply also to “paradox”’ as currently employed 
by dialectical theologians and others under their influence. 
It is, for instance, said that ‘‘sin is something given in the 
very condition of human life, and at the same time some- 
thing completely voluntary. Faith is altogether a work of 
God, but it is at the same time man’s choice and decision. 
Every attempt to harmonize these leads to a ‘synergism’ 
which is foreign to faith.” 18 Contradictions such as these 
belong, we are told, to the very essence of the Christian 
faith. They inhere in the doctrines of creation and provi- 
dence, and indeed emerge at every vital point in Christian 
theology. They are expressions of permanent tensions in 
Christian experience and hence cannot be eliminated with- 


18 Aulén, op. cit., p. 102. The whole book illustrates this type of theology. 
Cf. Baillie’s apology for a theology of paradox in his God was in Christ, 
pp. 106-13. 
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out doing violence to the Christian faith. But thus viewed 
they are photographs of uncritical Christian experience 
rather than a rational interpretation of it. And in this 
respect they are not merely paradoxical; they are irra- 
tional, a species of theological mystification. Such irration- 
alism may for a time interest people and even successfully 
pose as a higher type of wisdom. But the method is one 
of theological despair. In the long run reason will have 
the right of way in theology as well as elsewhere. 

As against monergism we must, then, adopt a synergis- 
tic theology. We must accord the human will an essential 
place in Christian experience. We must look upon the 
Christian life, not as the work of divine grace alone, but 
as the result of the combined activity of the human and 
the divine. We ascribe precedence to the divine factor 
and justly place the chief emphasis on it whenever there 
is a tendency toward a one-sided humanism. There has 
been such a tendency during the past half century, and 
this in part explains and justifies the extreme counter 
movement represented by Barthianism. Both extremes, 
however, are to be deplored. We need a proper balance 
between them. Both the divine and the human, both the 
religious and the ethical, both worship and work, need 
to be recognized as essential elements in Christian expe- 
rience. If a choice had to be made between naturalistic 
humanism on the one hand and an irrational supernatu- 
ralism on the other, the Christian would have no hesitancy 
in making his choice in favor of the latter. But no such 
choice is necessary. ‘here is such a thing as a Christian 
humanism, and there is also such a thing as a rational 
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supernaturalism. ‘The two as a matter of fact go together. 
We do not promote the Christian faith by asserting a 
radical antithesis between the human and the divine. 
‘There is no reason why a Christian believer in man’s 
limited free will or self-control should not be as devout 
as one who denies human freedom and. theoretically 
ascribes everything good within himself to the divine 
Spirit. For man’s freedom or power of contrary choice is 
itself a gift of divine grace and is to be accepted as such. 
Furthermore, his own freedom is so limited that he is in 
constant need of divine help. And at the same time it is 
only through his freedom that he is able to enter into a 
personal and moral relationship with God. ‘There is there- 
fore no sharp line of cleavage between human freedom 
and the divine grace. The exercise of free will on man’s 
part does not necessarily mean that he is active in his own 
strength alone. He may as a free agent avail himself of 
the divine grace. And this is what the true Christian 
does. He trusts God, not merely himself; and this trust 
is an act both free and divinely inspired. Divine grace is 
not imported into the human mind from without; it is 
evoked within the human mind. There is in man a native 
capacity for God; we are made for him; and it is only 
because this is so that there can be a divine factor in our 
human experience. ‘The divine in man is not the negation 
of human nature but its crown. In other words God 
manifests himself in human life at its highest level. At 
this level there is a reciprocal interaction between God 
and man. On the one hand we seek God and find him, 
and on the other hand he speaks to us and we answer. 
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This mutual relationship is the heart of Christian piety. 
Such is the teaching of theological synergists as distin- 
guished from monergists. 

‘The monergistic doctrine has at times seemed to sound 
a profounder religious note than the synergistic, and for 
this reason chiefly it became the orthodox doctrine of 
Reformation Protestantism. The later relaxing of doc- 
trinal strictness at this point and the gradual transition 
to some form of synergism in a large part of Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism has been due perhaps more to the influence 
of John Wesley than to any other person. With the pos- 
sible exception of the Franciscan movement Methodism 
was ‘‘the first great religious revival based on a libertarian 
theology.” 14 It has been described as “Arminianism on 
fire.” In it the synergistic, libertarian, or Arminian view- 
point was for the first time in Protestant history associated 
on a large scale with a warm evangelical piety, and this 
fact together with the rapid and continued growth of 
Methodism did much to allay the earlier Protestant preju- 
dice against synergism and to pave the way for its wide 
acceptance throughout the Anglo-Saxon world. 


FEssENTIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


I have thus far in the present chapter sought to define 
the nature of the divine factor in Christian experience, 
and I have also contended that there is necessarily a hu- 
man as well as a divine factor in our religious experience. 
Let us now proceed to consider some characteristic ele- 


14 Hastings Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, p. 320. 
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ments in the Christian conception of the spiritual life. 
And here we are concerned with its distinctively religious 
aspects, such as conversion and the operation of the divine 
grace in it and in the Christian life as a whole. 

In discussing this general phase of Christian experience 
it is important to distinguish between the literal and the 
metaphorical terms used in the New Testament and the 
later traditional theology. The words “faith” and “re- 
pentance” are obviously to be understood literally. ‘Uhey 
are at times said to designate the human side of conversion 
and in this respect are distinguished from “justification,” 
“regeneration,” and “adoption,” which denote the divine 
side. ‘his, however, does not mean that faith and repent- 
ance are purely human acts to the exclusion of the divine. 
‘They may even be regarded as divine acts within us. But 
they are nevertheless more closely related to the human 
will than justification, regeneration, and adoption, as is 
evident from the fact that men are summoned to “repent” 
and “‘believe” but not to “justify” and “regenerate” them- 
selves or to effect their own “adoption.” The latter terms 
taken literally manifestly denote divine acts lying beyond 
the reach of the human will. But to take them literally, 
as has often been done in the past, is a serious mistake. 
It makes of regeneration a metaphysical change within 
the soul, and it conceives of justification and adoption as 
actual transactions in the court of heaven. 

The fact, of course, is that these terms are metaphors, 
applicable to conversion, not designations of theological 
doctrines. Regeneration is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the family, likening conversion to a new birth and 
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a consequent endowment with capacities transcending 
those that come with physical birth. Justification is a fig- 
ure drawn from the law court, likening conversion to a 
verdict of “not guilty,’ pronounced on a guilty person. 
And adoption is a figure drawn from both the law court 
and the home, likening conversion to legal incorporation 
into the family of God. As figures of speech these three 
terms are readily intelligible to all who have had sudden 
and striking experiences of conversion, and they also find 
an echo in the hearts of those who have experienced in 
milder form the divine grace in the forgiveness of sins. 
There are also other familiar terms applicable to the 
Christian life as a whole or to special phases of it, such 
as “‘sanctification,” the “witness of the Spirit,” and “elec- 
tion” or ‘predestination,’ which should be treated as 
metaphorical rather than as strictly doctrinal. Sanctifica- 
tion is a figure of speech derived from ritual worship. It 
likens the Christian life to the experience of a person who 
is pronounced ceremonially clean and therefore holy and 
acceptable to God by an officiating priest. In the work of 
sanctification God acts as High Priest and assures the 
Christian of the divine favor and of his purification from 
the defilement of sin. The witness of the Spirit is a figure 
suggested, as were justification and adoption, by court 
practice. It likens the religious assurance characteristic of 
Christian experience to the certainty produced by an un- 
impeachable witness. In this case the witness is the in- 
fallible Spirit of God. Divine election or predestination 
is a figure suggested by the rule of an absolute monarch 
who selects his own ministers and supporters, and throws 
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about them his protecting arms. Applied to the religious 
life this figure serves essentially the same purpose as that 
of the witness of the Spirit. It expresses and grounds the 
Christian experience of assurance. 

The foregoing theological terms, when taken literally 
and translated into specific doctrines, have led to much 
confusion and crudity of thought. But when interpreted 
as more or less metaphorical, they emphasize, as we have 
seen, the divine agency in various phases of Christian ex- 
perience. God “‘justifies’; he “regenerates”; he ‘“‘adopts’’; 
he “‘sanctifies”; he gives us the “witness of the Spirit’; he 
“elects” or “predestinates” us to be his children. ‘These 
divine activities, however, when interpreted figuratively 
and empirically have a quite different meaning from what 
they have when interpreted literally. They denote sub- 
jective effects of the divine grace, such as joy, peace, trust, 
and assurance, rather than mysterious objective divine 
acts. It is important to bear this in mind. For many people 
make the mistake of confusing theological concepts with 
actual conscious processes within the soul, and so they 
try to experience these concepts, such as justification, re- 
generation, and sanctification, instead of experiencing 
religion. The result has often been disappointment and 
spiritual distress. 

The basic elements in Christian experience may be said 
to be faith and repentance. Repentance, however, is de- 
pendent on faith. For without the binding ideal recognized 
by faith there could be no true repentance. Repentance 
might be defined as the negative counterpart of faith and 
a consequent of it. It is faith looking over the shortcom- 
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ings of the past and present and drawing the appropriate 
conclusion. It may, then, be included in faith, and in that 
case we may say with the German theologian Haering 
that “faith is everything.” In it communion with God, 
prayer, the filial spirit, moral obedience, the graces of 
Christian character, and the fruits of the Spirit have their 
rootage. It is through faith that God operates in justifica- 
tion, regeneration, sanctification, and the other activities 
figuratively attributed to the divine Spirit. 

The Christian life is, then, a life of faith. This might 
of course be said also of other types of religious life. But 
it has from the beginning been pre-eminently characteris- 
tic of the Christian life. Its unique emphasis on faith had 
its source in the teaching of Jesus and Paul. With Jesus 
the inner life was all-important. From it emanated all 
that was good in human life. And the basic principle in 
this religious inwardness was faith. It denoted whole- 
hearted devotion or love to God and hence in harmony 
with Jesus’ fundamental religious point of view received 
from him special emphasis. ‘The direct occasion of this 
emphasis was his conflict with the Pharisees. ‘The Phari- 
saic emphasis fell on ‘“‘works” rather than faith, and the 
resulting tendency was in the direction of externalism, 
formalism, and hypocrisy. Against this tendency Jesus’ 
teaching as a whole was a deep-seated reaction. But this 
fact was not fully understood by all of his followers. The 
result was a conflict within the newly formed church. This 
conflict, made historic by the apostle Paul, took on a more 
distinctly theological character than that between Jesus 
and the Pharisees. It became a conflict between two funda- 
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mental theological principles, that of faith and of works 
as antithetical and mutually exclusive means or methods 
of man’s redemption. 

This conflict, in so far as it related to the imposition 
of Jewish rites and customs upon Gentile converts, was 
won by the Pauline or progressive party in the church. 
‘The expansion of Christianity into Gentile territory made 
this inevitable. But the more fundamental conflict be- 
tween faith and works as principles of redemption has 
not been fully settled even yet. ‘The church is still divided 
on the subject, and there is still a great deal of confusion 
with reference to it in theological circles. At bottom the 
problem has to do with the relation of faith to man’s 
ethical and intellectual faculties, and to his natural ca- 
pacities in general. 

It has been and is held by many that faith is in an 
altogether unique sense a gift of God. In this respect it 
is regarded as radically distinct, not only from the ac- 
tivities of the human conscience and intellect, but also 
from religion itself in the general and natural sense of 
the term. The religious impulse, according to Barth, has 
in itself no independent spiritual significance. It “differs 
from the need of sleep only in degree.” 15 Faith, on the 
other hand, is something totally different. It is a divine 
response within us to a miraculous divine revelation. As 
such it stands apart from all natural human activities and 
is a unique Christian possession. But this view leads to 
an untenable dualism both within the religious world 
as a whole and within the spiritual experience of the 


15 Ro6merbrief, p. 219. 
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individual Christian. We may claim a certain distinctive- 
ness for the Christian faith both as a personal experience 
and as a body of beliefs, but this distinctiveness is relative, 
not absolute. It is grounded in its unique spiritual nature 
or content, not in its exclusive divine origin. 

It is customary to distinguish faith rather sharply from 
knowledge. ‘This distinction has been used both to de- 
preciate faith and to enhance its importance. In the early 
church there was a considerable movement, known as 
Gnosticism, which exalted knowledge at the expense of 
faith. And there has been a similar tendency in modern 
rationalistic circles. But the prevailing tendency in the 
official theology of the church has been in the opposite 
direction, to ascribe to faith divine authority and to look 
upon knowledge as a human achievement with consequent 
limitations. 

This theological dualism we have rejected. But there 
is an important truth underlying it. Our profoundest 
modern thinkers have made it clear that knowledge does 
not supersede or exclude faith. At bottom all objective 
knowledge, all natural science, rests on faith, faith in 
the intelligibility of the world and faith in our ability to 
understand it. Faith is therefore in principle more funda- 
mental than knowledge. ‘This holds true of religious faith 
as well as purely cognitive faith. he four basic faiths 
of mankind—the scientific, religious, moral, and aesthe- 
tic—all stand in their own right. It is, then, no discredit 
to religion that it rests on faith. For all the fundamental 
ideals of life—both theoretical and practical—have the 
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same basis. The general principle of religious faith has 
thus ample philosophical justification. | 
The Christian faith, nevertheless, has a distinctive 
character. But this is not due to its having an exclusive 
divine source or to its being exclusively religious in nature, 
free from admixture with ethical and intellectual ele- 
ments. What gives uniqueness and significance to the 
Christian emphasis on faith is its moral depth and in- 
wardness by way of contrast with the more formal and 
superficial aspects of the religious life. It is such a faith 
and only such a faith that “‘saves’—a faith in which man 
co-operates with God. This conception of faith underlay 
John Wesley’s teaching as a whole and owes its present 
prevalence largely to the movement he initiated. George 
C. Cell has said that “the Wesleyan reconstruction of the 
Christian ethic of life is an original and unique synthesis 
of the Protestant ethic of grace with the Catholic ethic 
of holiness.” 16 ‘This is, as Umphrey Lee says, ‘“‘a wise and 
just observation.” 17 But it would hardly be correct to 
say that Wesley deliberately designed such a synthesis. 
Rather what he sought to do was to moralize the Refor- 
mation doctrine of faith or, in other words, to reinterpret 
it from the freedomistic standpoint. So conceived, faith 
is a profoundly inward and ethical act or experience. 
Another respect in which distinctiveness may be claimed 
for the Christian conception of faith is to be found in the 
nature of its object. Christian faith is not a vague faith 
in an impersonal realm of values, nor is it a general 


16 The Rediscovery of John Wesley, p. 347. 
17 John Wesley and Modern Religion, p. 190. 
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theistic faith. It is a vital faith in the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ with all that this implies with 
reference to the personality of God and his eternal rela- 
tion to his children. Objectively as well as subjectively 
faith may, then, in a pre-eminent sense be said to be a 
characteristic of the Christian life. 

Along with faith there is to be noted another profound 
characteristic of the Christian life. It is a life of the spirit. 
This characteristic it also shares with other religions. But 
its own spirituality has nevertheless its unique features. 
For one thing, it is the possession of all believers. It is 
not limited to a select few, as in the Old ‘Testament. Its 
universality, which was a prophetic hope under the old 
covenant, became a reality under the new. At Pentecost 
the Spirit descended on all who were present, and since 
then it has been the common Christian conviction that 
all true believers are recipients of the Spirit. Another 
significant characteristic of the Christian conception of 
the Spirit is that it is an abiding presence and the source 
of the higher ethical and religious life. It introduces into 
human life a new dynamic, a power that displaces the 
law in the older Judaic sense of the term and makes pos- 
sible our triumph over the flesh. This great and fruitful 
thought we owe chiefly to Paul. It is one of the most 
important elements in the distinctively Christian view of 
the religious life. 

A third and even more distinctive factor in the Chris- 
tian conception of the spiritual life is its association with 
the person and work of Christ. ‘The word “spirit” as com- 
monly used is a vague concept. It has no clearly defined 
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content. It is often referred to mystical and ecstatic states 
of feeling. Such emotions have not been devoid of power, 
but they have lacked direction. In the New Testament, 
on the other hand, a definite content and distinct purpose 
are ascribed to the Spirit. And this is done by identifying 
the Spirit with Christ. ““The Lord,” said Paul, “is the 
Spirit.” 18 There is no profounder or more significant 
utterance on this subject. It makes Christ the key to all 
the vague ideas and feelings associated with the notion 
of spirit in the various religions of the world. It defines 
for all mankind the true nature of the spiritual life. It 
is life in accordance with the mind of Christ. No more 
illuminating word than this was ever spoken with respect 
to the essential nature of spirit.!9 

In this chapter I have taken the position that there is 
a divine factor in Christian experience, that the testimony 
of the Christian consciousness at this point is trustworthy, 
and that it is supported by a sound theistic philosophy. I 
have also maintained that the divine agency in the Chris- 
tian life is not a miraculous incursion into the stream of 
consciousness, that it enters into the orderly processes of 
the human mind, and that its operation is conditioned by 
the co-operation of the human will. It is characteristic 
of the Christian life, as I have here emphasized, that it 
is fundamentally a life of faith and a life of the Spirit. 
These basic characteristics do not absolutely differentiate 


48 TI Cor. 3:17. 

19 For a masterful analysis and exposition of the meaning and impor- 
tance of spirit in contemporary life and thought see The Spiritual Life 
(1942) by Brightman. 
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Christian experience from the higher types of experience 
in other religions. They are not exclusively divine in their 
source by way of constrast with non-Christian religious 
experience. A human factor is involved in Christian faith 
and in Christian guidance by the divine Spirit. But both of 
these essential features of Christian experience have, as 
I have pointed out, distinctive elements in them, and it 
is these elements that give to Christianity its unique mis- 
sion and power in the world. 
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CHAPTER VI 


BASIC POINTS AT ISSUE IN CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS | 


IN THE FIVE preceding chapters we have dealt with 
basic problems in the field of apologetics and of Christian 
doctrine. In this sixth and concluding lecture we are to 
consider basic issues in the field of Christian ethics. 

In general it may be said that in the course of the 
church’s history there has been much less dispute with 
reference to the fundamental principles of Christian ethics 
than with reference to the basic Christian doctrines. ‘his 
has been due chiefly to the fact that the Christian moral 
ideal was made so clear in the life and teaching of Jesus 
that there have been comparatively few serious differences 
of opinion concerning it. With reference to its broad out- 
lines there has been a large measure of agreement. As 
compared with Christian doctrine and Christian forms of 
worship the Christian ethic may be said to have been the 
most permanent element in Christian teaching. Its em- 
bodiment in the example of Jesus has made it a relatively 
fixed point in Christian history. 

This, however, has not excluded the existence of sig- 
nificant divergent theories with respect to certain aspects 
of the Christian ethic. ‘These theoretical differences have 
had to do chiefly with the following problems: (1) the 
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validity of the Christian ethic, (2) the essential nature 
of Christian love, (3) Christian perfectionism, and (4) 
the social and political implications of Christianity. These 
problems to some extent involve each other, but they are 
sufficiently distinct to be treated separately. 


THE PROBLEM OF VALIDITY 


We begin with the general problem of validity. On 
what basis does the Christian ethic rest its claim to validity 
and its implied claim to uniqueness? ‘The prevailing view 
throughout most of the history of the church has been 
that the Christian ethic along with truly Christian teach- 
ing as a whole is based exclusively on divine revelation 
and hence is to be regarded as unique or distinctive both 
in its origin and in the basis of its validity. ‘This view had 
its source in a dualistic conception of the relation of the 
human and the divine to each other. ‘This dualism, as I 
have repeatedly pointed out, is out of harmony with what 
may be called modern-Christian philosophy. Indeed, it is 
at present championed most vigorously by those who 
represent a distinctly nonphilosophical or antiphilosoph- 
ical type of theology. Modern Christian philosophy has 
repudiated this traditional theological dualism and made 
the doctrine of the divine immanence basal in its teaching. 
Holding with Scripture that there is a light that “lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” it draws no such 
sharp dividing line beween Christian and natural ethics 
as was common in the past and as is being dogmatically 
reaffirmed by the crusading irrationalists of our day. 

The latter group, which represents a leading, if not 
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“the dominant, trend in Protestant theology today,” has, 
as previously explained at length, caused serious confusion 
in the field of both practical and theoretical Christian 
ethics by its dualistic doctrine of the relation of the divine 
and human to each other and by its mistaken conceptions 
of sin, freedom, and the divine sovereignty. Its theology, 
as H. D. Lewis says, “‘is altogether at variance with ele- 
mentary ethical principles which we take for granted from 
day to day, and which the moral philosopher seeks to 
describe and correlate.” 1 ‘This break with the common 
conscience and the common reason on the part of neo- 
orthodoxy manifestly acts as a barrier to the effective 
propagation of the Christian ethic and faith. Irrationalism 
breeds isolationism. 

A truly rational theology takes the view that there is 
in mankind a common moral nature and that out of this 
common nature all ethical systems have emerged. These 
systems differ from each other in their degree of moral 
development and in the details of their moral codes. But 
along with these differences there is an underlying moral 
unity, to which Christian and other moralists can appeal. 
There is no unbridgeable chasm between the races and 
nations of the world. All men have an innate moral ca- 
pacity, and in this common capacity we have the true 
unity of the human race. 

Christian ethics has, then, its rootage in natural ethics. 
There are certain innate moral endowments that are the 
presupposition of all moral experience and all moral sys- 
tems. One is the ability to distinguish between right and 


1 Morals and the New Theology, p. 8. 
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wrong, and to recognize the obligation to do the right and 
avoid the wrong. Another is the recognition of the law 
of good will. ‘This law ought to govern the relation be- 
tween personal beings everywhere. Man’s moral nature 
demands this. It is the most universal law having to do 
with the interaction of moral beings. A third character- 
istic of our moral nature is its quest of the ideal. ‘he 
precise content of this ideal is not as a rule clearly defined, 
but its authority is generally recognized. We feel it our 
duty to make the most of ourselves, to be men. A fourth 
basic factor in our moral nature is its ascription of a 
measure of sanctity to human personality. This idea of 
the sanctity or independent and intrinsic worth of per- 
sonality underlies the moral life as a whole. Without it 
moral obligation, the law of good will, and the binding 
power of the moral ideal would be without rational justi- 
fication. The “reverence arousing idea of personality,” as 
Kant termed it, is implied in all truly moral feeling and 
especially in all high moral endeavor. 

The foregoing principles are the foundations of natural 
morality, and it is on them that the Christian ethic also 
is built. But this does not mean that there is nothing pro- 
foundly distinctive or significant about the latter. It does 
not mean that the Christian ethic 1s an evolution of natu- 
ral morality unaided by the divine Spirit. ‘There was, it 
is true, a remarkable parallelism between Jesus and his 
Pharisaic contemporaries in the details of their ethical 
teaching. But there was also an even more remarkable 
difference between them in their fundamental teaching. 
Otherwise Jesus would hardly have been crucified. ‘There 
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was in his ethics a unity, depth, and concentration on es- 
sentials that made it a virtually new morality. It has been 
said that originality does not consist in thinking differ- 
ently from other people but in thinking for oneself, that 
is, in making the profoundest insights of the past one’s 
own, in penetrating more deeply into their meaning, in 
reducing them to inner consistency, and in incarnating 
them in one’s own life. It is from this point of view that 
Jesus’ moral originality is to be understood. And so per- 
vasive and transforming did this new ethic become with 
the expansion of Christianity that it resulted in what 
Nietzsche called a ‘“‘transvaluation of all ancient values.” 

More particularly the following fundamental charac- 
teristics of the Christian ethic may be noted. One is the 
central place accorded the principle of love; another is 
the basic importance attributed to inward purity or moral 
perfection; a third is the religious grounding of the Chris- 
tian ethic; and a fourth is the emphasis on the example 
of Christ and on personal loyalty to him. The last char- 
acteristic is without parallel in the history of religion. 
And the four taken together and bound into unity by 
their basic moral personalism give a distinctive character 
to the Christian ethic as a whole. 

From the distinctive and superior character of the Chris- 
tian ethic one may argue that it is the product of a higher 
degree of divine inspiration than any other ethic.? But 
it is a serious mistake to claim for it an exclusive divine 
origin and to make this the basis of its validity and au- 
thority. We have seen the error in this claim as applied 


2See Bishop F. J. McConnell, The Diviner Immanence (1906) . 
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to Christian doctrine. And essentially the same criticism 
is to be passed upon its application to the Christian ethic. 
The Christian ethic, it is said, looks upon the divine will 
as the source and ground of the moral law. There can 
therefore be no true moral insight and no adequate valida- 
tion of it apart from revelation. Neither intuition nor 
reason can take its place. To make either of these the 
foundation of the moral life is to give to it a false anthro- 
pocentric or egoistic character. ‘True Christian morality 
must be theocentric both in its source and in its content. 
In criticism of this view it may again be noted that it 
rests on a false dualism. It assumes that the human and 
the divine are disparate principles. One excludes the 
other. But this, as we have repeatedly pointed out, is an 
unwarranted assumption. Man’s moral nature is not his 
own creation. It is a divine gift and hence constitutes no 
ground for self-sufficiency and pride. It leaves him in ulti- 
mate but not absolute dependence on God. He has a 
measure of freedom and independence. This is a presup- 
position of his capacity for moral obedience. Again, it is 
obvious that we have no direct and indubitable revelation 
of the divine will with respect to what we ought to do in 
the various circumstances of life. Nor have the principles 
of moral conduct been communicated to us in such a way 
that we are certain of their divine origin. Their divine 
source is an inference from their validity instead of the 
reverse. Furthermore, even if this were not the case, no 
external command, divine or human, would be morally 
binding unless it met with our moral approval. A com- 
mand must commend itself to our conscience in order to 
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be truly moral. The moral law is by its very nature autono- 
mous. It is self-imposed. Its authority comes from within. 
If it is imposed by an external power without an answer- 
ing response from the human spirit, it ceases to be morally 
authoritative. The divine will, even if we had an adequate 
knowledge of it, could not, therefore, be the sole basis 
of the moral law. 

The validity of the Christian ethic, like that of any 
other ethic, is dependent on its power of appeal to the 
enlightened conscience. It is the greater strength of this 
appeal that gives to the Christian ethic its uniqueness 
and that justifies our ascribing its origin to a special divine 
revelation. ‘The moral standard or norm is thus to be 
found in the mind itself. ‘There is in the human spirit 
a Native and distinctive capacity for moral experience. 
This capacity cannot be deduced from any earlier non- 
moral capacity. It is an original and constituent factor in 
human nature and is as trustworthy as any of the other 
basal capacities of the human mind. It is autonomous and 
stands in its own right. But this does not mean that it is 
self-sufficient in the sense that it is in no need of divine 
illumination. All our native capacities are in need of 
external stimulation, and it is, of course, so with our 
moral nature. It is in need of divine guidance and divine 
inspiration, and it is to this superhuman source that we 
ascribe the uniqueness of the Christian ethic. This, how- 
ever, is in no way inconsistent with our moral autonomy. 
The divine insight and energy are not transported bodily 
into the human mind. What God does is simply to evoke 
within us a spiritual conviction and dynamic in harmony 
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with his own will. ‘This may be said to make our moral 
life “‘theonomous,” ruled by God, but it nevertheless re- 
mains autonomous. Indeed, theonomy rightly interpreted 
is merely “an autonomy filled with religion.’’ And this, 
applied to the Christian ethic, is only a technical way of 
saying that it must find its validation, not in an external 
divine will, but in the religiously enlightened human 
conscience. In the method of determining its validity there 
is therefore no fundamental difference between Christian 
and what is called “natural” morality. 


‘THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN LOVE 


There are, as I have pointed out, two fundamental 
principles in the Christian ethic. Both have a prominent 
place in the teaching of Jesus. One is the principle of love 
and the other the principle of inward purity or moral 
perfection. These two principles involve each other. Both 
are essential factors in the Christian moral ideal, and it 
is only from different points of view that one can be said 
to be more basic than the other. If mankind were a mere 
collection of individuals, each with his own private aim 
and destiny, the fundamental Christian principle would 
be inner purity or perfection. But the real world is not 
such a world. It is a social world, a world of interacting 
or mutually dependent beings, and in such a world the 
basic and ideal moral law is the law of love. What gravi- 
tation is to the physical universe, love is to the moral 
universe. It binds together all moral beings, superhuman 
as well as human, and hence from the social point of view 
comes first in the Christian ethic. This is the position 
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accorded it in the New Testament. Jesus declared love 
of God “the first and great” commandment and love of 
one’s neighbor “like unto it.’ “On these two command- 
ments,” he said, “hang all the law and the prophets.” % 
This is also the teaching of the New Testament as a whole. 
Indeed, John goes a step further and identifies love with 
the very essence of the divine Being. “God,” he said, “‘is 
love.” * No higher evaluation of love than this would be 
possible. 

Love is so familiar a term that its meaning is commonly 
supposed to be self-evident. But this is far from being 
true of- Christian love. Christian love, it is generally 
agreed, implies love of God. But what the precise and 
distinctive nature of such love is, is open to question. 
There is, furthermore, a marked difference of opinion 
as to the Christian conception of love in general, both 
human and divine. Opinion is also divided on the ques- 
tion whether self-love has any place in the Christian ethic. 
These three questions vary in contemporary interest, but 
they all call for consideration in the present context. 

The chief point at issue in the first of these questions 
is whether love of God is something distinct from and 
additional to faith in him. Faith is the common term used 
in the New Testament to designate the Christian’s rela- 
tion to God. Love as a designation of this relationship is 
used sparingly. But why is this so? One reason given is 
that love implies equality between the lover and the be- 
loved, and hence is not strictly applicable to man’s rela- 


3 Matt. 22:35-40; Mark 12:28-31. 
*I John 4:8, 16. 
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tion to God. Another reason is that love has sentimental 
associations out of harmony with the feeling of reverence 
which one should have toward God. To this it may be 
replied that the love relation has a depth and intensity 
that make it a fitting designation of what man’s devotion 
to God should be in its highest and purest form. As 
ordinarily understood love, it is true, is more emotional 
than faith and when emphasized in a one-sided way may 
lead to an extreme form of religious mysticism. But when 
interpreted spiritually and ethically love of God is vir- 
tually synonymous with faith in him. Both terms denote 
essentially the same thing, the earnest and compelling 
direction of the will and one’s total personality toward 
God as the supreme good. 

More important, however, than the relation of Chris- 
tian love to faith is the question as to its fundamental 
nature. The prevailing view through the ages has been 
that Christian love is both a craving and a giving love, 
and fundamentally the former. Augustine gave this view 
its classic formulation. There has been some dissent from 
it. Luther rejected it, and his rejection of it in favor of 
the theory of a purely giving love has been called a 
“Copernican revolution.” It has been compared in im- 
portance to his doctrine of justification by faith. But at 
this point Protestantism has for the most part followed 
Augustine instead of Luther. Comparatively recently, 
however, a distinguished Swedish theologian, Anders 
Nygren, has written a remarkable work, entitled in its 
English translation Agape and Eros and in the original 
Swedish edition The Christian Idea of Love Through the 
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Ages. ‘Vhis work champions Luther’s view. It seeks to 
prove that true Christian love, called agape in New Testa- 
ment Greek, is a purely giving love and has nothing to 
do with desire or craving. In this respect it differs sharply 
from the kind of love designated by the Greek word eros 
and accepted as the true conception of love by Plato and 
by Greek philosophy in general. 

It is Nygren’s contention that the original Christian 
idea of love or agape was gradually corrupted by the in- 
troduction of alien elements from Greek and Jewish 
ethics, and that these more or less discordant elements 
were fused together into a systematic whole by Augustine, 
whose views on this subject as on other basic problems 
have profoundly influenced Christian thought down to 
the present. According to Augustine human love is funda- 
mentally a craving impulse, a desire for something that 
one does not now possess. ‘This desire may be directed 
upward toward the highest good or God, or downward 
toward the world and its lower goods. ‘There are thus two 
kinds of love: the love of God and the love of the world. 
The former is true Christian love, and in the last analysis, 
according to Augustine, all forms of Christian love may 
be reduced to it. Our love of others is really a love of God 
in them, and our self-love is likewise a love of God in 
ourselves. We and all other men are sinners and as such 
are unworthy of love. It is the divine image within us, 
the fact that we are potentially sons of God, that makes 
us worthy of love, both human and divine. All true love 
is therefore fundamentally a love of God. Even God’s 
love of sinners is a love of himself in them. ‘This is a rather 
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strained and artificial method of arriving at a unified doc- 
trine of Christian love. But it has underlying it two sig- 
nificant ideas. One is that true Christian love is a human 
quest after God, an ascent to him. The other is the thought 
that the object of Christian love must have some degree 
of worth. 

Both of these ideas are rejected by Nygren. He attrib- 
utes them to the influence exercised by the eros doctrine 
of the Greeks and to some extent by Jewish legalism, and 
insists that they are wholly out of accord with the basic 
New Testament conception of agape. ‘True Christian love, 
he holds, is primarily God’s love of us, not our love of 
him. It is a love that grows out of the divine grace. It is 
a giving, not a craving, love. That the giving spirit is an 
essential element in Christian love was of course recog- 
nized and emphasized by Augustine, as it always has been 
by Christians. But, according to Nygren, Christian love 
is in its purity exclusively a giving love. It is patterned 
after the divine grace and takes no account of human 
merit. It is a love directed toward one’s enemies as well 
as toward one’s neighbors and friends. It is “spontaneous” 
and ‘“‘unmotivated,” a gift of God to man, and is wholly 
devoid of considerations of moral worth. It has, therefore, 
no independent rational or ethical basis. Its only justifi- 
cation is the divine example. It is God’s nature to give 
himself in unmerited favor to his creatures. But if this 
were literally and universally true, the moral government 
of the world would obviously be at an end. Either arbi- 
trariness or a nonmoral sentimentalism would take the 
place of moral order. 
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Nygren’s theory of Christian love, it may further be 
noted, rules out self-love and duties to self. Jesus, it is 
true, said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” But 
this, we are told, does not mean that he held self-love to 
be justifiable. All he meant was that the mastery self-love 
has over us is an example of the way in which we ought 
to be mastered by the love of others. He did not commend 
or command self-love. He recognized its evil character and 
simply used its dominant place in human life as a stand- 
ard by which to measure the degree of its moral opposite 
required of us by God. Ferré, for instance, thus expounds 
Jesus’ teaching. “The natural man,” he says, “‘loves him- 
self first. ‘There is no problem about that. The disciples, 
however, must love God and others the way the natural 
man loves himself—/first! Here is surely no justification 
of self-love.” > This interpretation of the text is not im- 
possible, but it is doubtful if it would ever have occurred 
to anyone apart from the exigencies of theological theory. 

The particular theory under consideration, however, is 
not directly dependent on this or any verse of Scripture. 
Its real basis is speculative. It is an ethical deduction from 
the doctrine of the absoluteness of the divine grace and 
a logical consequent of the elimination of craving or 
desire from Christian love. If Christian love is modeled 
after ‘““unmerited” divine grace, if it is a purely giving 
love, devoid of any craving or acquisitive element, if 
Luther was right in saying that “to love is the same as 
to hate oneself,” it is evident that self-love and duties to 


5 Evil and the Christian Faith, p. 143. 
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self have no place in the Christian ethic. For both imply 
a craving for self-satisfaction and self-realization. Both are 
egoistic and thus fail to meet the basic altruistic test of 
the Christian ethic. ‘They belong to natural, not Christian, 
morality. 

Another motive besides the speculative underlying the 
agape theory of Christian love is the desire to establish 
the absolute uniqueness of the Christian ethic. No such 
conception of love, it is maintained, preceded the coming 
of Christ. “Jesus,” says Ferré, “both was and taught agape 
for the first time in human history. ... Agape is the con- 
clusive discontinuity which makes Christianity what it 
is.’ © In this theory of Christian love it is implied that 
the Christian ethic is not only historically but also psycho- 
logically unique. Its basic principle not only was a radi- 
cally new element in the teaching of Jesus, but it remains 
to this day a fundamentally distinctive feature of the 
Christian life without rootage in man’s native moral en- 
dowment. Man, it is said, is by nature egoistic and selfish, 
and hence cannot of himself stand in a creative or even 
receptive relation to Christian love, which is purely and 
wholly a giving love. Such love must have an exclusively 
divine source. 

This restriction of the Christian ethic to a pure altruism 
and the consequent claim of complete uniqueness for it 
can hardly be said to be justified by an objective study 
of human history. It would in my opinion be nearer the 
truth to say with T. H. Green that the command to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself is as old as mankind and that 

° [bid., pp. 140-41. 
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the only difference of opinion with respect to it has had 
to do with the question as to who is one’s neighbor. An. 
other criticism to be passed on the theory is that it runs 
counter to much New ‘Testament teaching, such as its 
doctrine of reward and punishment, its conception of 
eternal life, and its exhortations to inward purity. It also 
lacks philosophical support. This, as I have previously 
said, is frankly admitted by Nygren. There is from his 
standpoint no rational ground for limiting the Christian 
ethic to the principle of self-sacrificing love. ‘This prin- 
ciple, it is true, occupies a central place in the Christian 
moral ideal. But it is not the whole of the Christian ethic 
nor its final word. It is rather a means to an end. 

‘The true Christian ideal is self-realization through self- 
sacrifice. It includes both self-love and the love of others. 
And the love of others is not unmotivated. It is condi- 
tioned by the moral worth of its object. If it were not, it 
would not itself be moral. It is the sacredness of person- 
ality that makes love morally obligatory. This applies to 
love both of oneself and of others. Indeed, so far as the 
attainment of the moral goal of life is concerned, everyone 
has a greater responsibility for himself than for anyone 
else. Self-love is therefore a moral obligation. But it cannot 
in our social world be detached from the love of others, 
nor can the true love of others be completely detached 
from the love of self. In other words there is a common 
moral ideal that is implicit both in true self-love and in 
the true love of others and that binds the two together. 
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This moral ideal is furthermore grounded in both our 
love of God and his love of us. 


PERFECTIONISM 


But while the moral ideal is implicit in Christian love 
and while the two involve each other to such an extent 
that they are at times identified with one another, they 
are nevertheless sufficiently distinct to call for separate con- 
sideration. ‘The main difference between them is that the 
primary concern of love is human welfare, and that of 
the moral ideal is excellence of character. This difference 
cannot be obliterated by reducing one to the other with- 
out doing violence to both. Each has a certain moral 
uniqueness, good will in the one case and inward purity 
or perfection in the other. Both of these stand in their 
own right; both are fundamental factors in Christian 
morality; and the second as well as the first has been the 
subject of important differences of opinion. ‘Three of these 
points of difference with respect to Christian perfection 
will here be briefly discussed. 

The first has to do with the nature of Christian per- 
fection in so far as it is related to the natural and normal 
conditions of human life. On this point there has been 
a deep cleavage in Christendom. ‘The cleavage began with 
the rise of the monastic movement. This movement has 
been described as “the boldest organized attempt to at- 
tain Christian perfection in all the long history of the 
church’? and has been called ‘‘a second Pentecost.’ It 
attached itself to a fundamental element in the teaching 


7™R. Newton Flew, The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology, p. 158. 
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of Jesus—the principle of self-renunciation—and for a 
long time was generally assumed to be a consistent appli- 
cation of it. But in its essential nature it marked a serious 
and perilous departure from the New Testament ideal. 
This in the course of time became increasingly clear. 
Monasticism was based on the principle of asceticism, 
which opposed matter to spirit and sought to redeem the 
latter by mortifying the flesh and subduing it through 
abstinences and self-imposed hardships of various kinds. 
A dualistic philosophy thus formed the background of the 
monastic movement. Its ultimate aim was the annihilation 
of “nature” rather than its moral transformation, and its 
method was flight from the world rather than an inner 
spiritualization of it. Ascetic practices were supposed to 
have a value in and of themselves as a process of emanci- 
pation from bondage to the material goods of life. Such 
emancipation was the underlying motive of the monastic 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. And hence a 
superior sanctity or higher form of perfection was attrib- 
uted to this type of life. 

The self-sacrifice which Jesus imposed on his disciples 
and put at the very heart of the Christan ethic was ob- 
viously not of this ascetic or monastic type. Renunciation 
for its own sake had no place in his teaching. With him 
self-sacrifice had a moral purpose. It was rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the Kingdom of God in this world 
has a more or less hostile environment. Loyalty to it conse- 
quently requires self-denial. Only in this way can the 
obligations it imposes upon us be fulfilled. Only by self- 
sacrifice can we minister to others and discipline ourselves 
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as we ought. Apart from these moral ends self-sacrifice has 
no place in the teaching of Jesus. Cutting off a hand or 
plucking out an eye has no virtue in itself. Nor is there 
any virtue in throwing pearls away. ‘They are rather to 
be sold and used to buy the “‘pearl of great price.” And 
so the rich young ruler was bidden by Jesus not only to 
renounce his possessions, but to sell them and give to the 
poor. According to Jesus the only thing that gave moral 
value to self-denial was the purpose it served. And this 
purpose was to be found in the contribution it made to 
the welfare of others and to one’s own spiritual self- 
discipline. In other words it was to be found in the com- 
mon life of mankind, not in monastic withdrawal from 
the world. The latter type of life had no such superior 
sanctity as was claimed for it. An equal, if not greater, 
degree of sanctity could be attained by a devout soul under 
the natural and normal conditions of human life. This 
was the plain implication of New Testament teaching. 
The decisive clash between the biblical and the mo- 
nastic views came with the Reformation. One of the 
cardinal principles of Protestantism was and is the doc- 
trine of the sanctity of the common life, and at this point 
its teaching has gradually been gaining ascendancy in the 
modern world. Even Roman Catholic apologists, such as 
Karl Adam, now concede that there is no ascetic perfection 
distinct from Christian perfection in general. Asceticism, 
they say, is simply ‘“‘the methodical training of the will.” 
Celibacy, for instance, has no virtue in itself. It merely 
makes the priest and monk “free for the things of God.” 
“A man,” says Karl Adam, “cannot be a good apostle and 
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che father of a family at one and the same time.” 8 This 
statement would be rather difficult of justification from 
the history of the Protestant ministry. But it is at least 
interesting as an illustration of the way in which Roman 
Catholics are beginning to renounce or reintcrpret the 
traditional dualistic conception of Christian perfection in 
the interest of the biblical and Protestant teaching on 
the subject. It probably will be a long time before the 
monastic ideal is openly rejected or completely Christian- 
ized by the Roman Catholic church, but that this will be 
the ultimate outcome would seem to be clearly indicated, 
not only by the present trend in Christian thought, but 
also by the inherent logic of the Christian ethic. 

A second difference of opinion with respect to Christian 
perfection has to do with the possibility of its realization. 
Some have argued against this possibility on the ground 
that man is by nature sinful and on the ground that per- 
fection excludes any departure, however slight, from an 
absolute moral standard. The first of these grounds as- 
sumes the doctrine of original sin. But this doctrine, as 
commonly understood, makes sin necessary; and necessi- 
tated sin, as I have insisted, is not sin. The other ground 
for rejecting perfectionism is that the doctrine sets up a 
standard so absolute that complete obedience to it is ex- 
cluded by the normal limitations of human life. Such a 
state of perfection, however, has been generally referred 
by perfectionists to the life to come. The goal they set 


8 The Spirit of Catholicism, pp. 202-4. 
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before us in the present life is a relative perfection, a per- 
fection that manifests itself in the basic direction of one’s 
life, a perfection that is not inconsistent with a minor 
lapse now and then from the moral ideal, a lapse from 
which one rebounds at once and then persists in his main 
objective with renewed zeal. This type of perfectionism 
repudiates the idea of subvolitional sin and construes the 
Christian moral life in harmony with a consistent free- 
domism.?® 

Such a freedomism may at times lead to self-righteous- 
ness, but there is no reason why it should do so. And if 
it occasionally does, the resulting self-righteousness might 
well be a less perilous attitude than the pious hypocrisy 
to which the private and public confessions of sin easily 
lead when they are not supported by a condemning con- 
science, as happens when it is “original,’’ not actual, sin 
that is confessed. ‘True perfectionism is humble in spirit. 
It makes no claim to self-sufficiency. It acknowledges its 
dependence on the divine grace. But it refuses to be en- 
slaved by any deterministic theory, either theological or 
naturalistic. It also declines to view the moral ideal as a 
standard by which to pass judgment on mankind. It rather 
sees in the moral ideal a challenge to men never to be 
content with what they are or have done but always to 
seek something higher and better. It is thus a constant 
stimulus to moral and spiritual endeavor, and as such has 
had a commanding role in the history of Christian moral- 


®On Wesleyan perfectionism see the excellent treatise Wesley and Sanc- 
tification (1946) by Harold Lindstrom, and the finely balanced statement 
by Bishop F. J. McConnell in his John Wesley (1939), pp. 191-216. 
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ity. It has offset the deadening effect of a semi-Manichean 
conception of human nature and has given wings to moral 
faith and aspiration. 

A third respect in which men have differed in their 
conception of the Christian moral ideal has to do with 
its relation to the sense of obligation. The common view 
is that the basic element in our moral life is the distinction 
between right and wrong, and the obligation to do the 
right and avoid the wrong. Without this sense of obliga- 
tion there would be no morality in the proper sense of 
the term. But some Protestant theologians have argued 
that, while this may be relatively true, while we cannot 
in this life escape the sense of duty, obligation has no 
place in the ideal and perfect Christian life. It is, they 
say, a legalistic conception. It betokens a condition of 
bondage and is an evidence of our present sinful and fallen 
state. Christian morality is a morality of grace, not of 
law. It is not something that we achieve through our own 
effort; it is God’s gift to us. And when this is fully realized, 
grateful receptivity will take the place of human striving, 
and the sense of obligation will vanish. 

The idea of duty, we are told, implies a necessary gulf 
between “what is” and “what ought to be.” “Ought” 
refers to what does not exist. If it did exist, there would 
be no sense of obligation in connection with it. ‘The real- 
ization of our “ought” cancels the “ought.” But no full 
realization of what ought to be is possible in this life, 
and hence we are condemned to permanent bondage and 
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to moral failure. Only the doctrine of justification by faith 
can save us from it.1° 

In this line of argumentation there is obvious confusion. 
The idea of “ought” does not necessarily imply the non- 
existence of what we are obligated to be or to do. A par- 
ticular state of mind or personal relation may be what 
it ought to be. In that case “‘ought’’ simply means moral 
approval of the present or recognition of its conformity 
to the ideal. And in either sense it is a permanent factor 
in our moral life. It is applicable to a large part of the 
life that now is and presumably to the whole of the life 
that is to be. Without it not only would Christian perfec- 
tion be impossible, but the moral spirit itself would van- 
ish. Instead of being an evidence of human sinfulness, 
moral approval or the sense of oughtness is the ground of 
present hope and the chief joy of the life eternal. ‘Things 
in the world to come will be as they ought to be, and 
that without their being static or unchanging. 

With respect to the Christian belief in the life hereafter 
comparatively little has been said in the present study. 
The validity of the belief has been assumed, and a number 
of references have been made to it and its influence. But 
there has been no extended discussion of it. It has not 
been treated as a basic issue tn Christian thought, nor has 
it actually been such in the same way and to the same 
degree as the subjects that have been here so treated. ‘The 
reason for this has not been a lack of interest in it but 

10 See Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative, pp. 34-93. Compare Wes- 


ley’s teaching as expounded at length in The Theology of John Wesley 
(1946) by William R. Cannon. 
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rather a lack of sufficient knowledge concerning the fu- 
ture life to make the discussion of differences of opinion 
with reference to it profitable. This, however, does not 
mean that the belief in immortality has been of secondary 
importance. It has been, is, and always will remain with 
thoughtful people a vital and essential article of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

There is, however, one point in connection with this 
belief that is often overlooked and that should be noted. 
It is this, that without it the theistic world view, which I 
have outlined and sought to justify, would be radically 
incomplete. ‘The Christian conceptions of the divine per- 
sonality and human freedom cannot be thought through 
to their logical conclusion without including in them the 
belief in the life eternal. “If it were not so,” said Jesus, 
“I would have told you.” 14 According to this traditional 
rendering of the text, so obvious to Jesus was the reality 
of the future life that he hardly thought it necessary to say 
anything in defense of it. He assumed it without question 
as though it ought to be equally obvious to others. What 
ought to make it such is the manifest fact that apart from 
it life has no permanent meaning. Death awaits the entire 
human race; and if none survive it, the entire human 
venture on the part of the cosmos will be as though it 
had not been. No abiding purpose, so far as we can see, 
will have been served by it. 

The only way to escape this nihilistic conclusion is to 
have a firm faith in the rationality of the universe. If we 
have that, if we believe in the love of God and the implied 

41 John 14:2. 
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moral responsibility of man, the logical thing to do is to 
believe also in the life hereafter. If the latter belief were 
to be renounced, the Christian belief in God would almost 
certainly tend to wither away. The only rational and sus- 
taining ground of a vital and heroic idealism and per- 
fectionism is the belief in one God, from whose love 
neither life nor death can separate us. Only such a thor- 
oughgoing personalistic theism can satisfy the deepest 
needs of the human mind and heart and will. This is the 
irrefutable logic that underlies the Christian belief in the 
high and immortal destiny of man. 


‘THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


In our discussion of the Christian ethic we have for the 
most part thus far dealt with questions that have to do 
with its validity and with its basic principles of love and 
moral perfection. We now turn to another phase of the 
Christian ethic. This phase is a modern development and 
has come into the forefront of Christian interest only 
during the past generation or two. It is concerned with 
the application of the Christian ethic to contemporary 
social and political problems. ‘These problems had their 
historical source in two revolutions, the Industrial Revo- 
lution in England and the French Revolution. Out of 
these revolutions arose the socialistic and communistic 
movements of the nineteenth century. These movements 
gradually attracted such wide attention and grew to be 
so influential that it became necessary for the church to 
take serious account of them and to relate its own teaching 
to them. 
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The church had, of course, previously dealt with social 
evils such as poverty, intemperance, and war; but the 
basic problem of reorganizing society in such a way as 
to eliminate or greatly reduce these and other evils had 
not been forced upon its attention. People generally up 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were inclined 
to look upon the structure of society as a kind of external 
fatality, divinely or otherwise established. At any rate the 
Christian ethic was not regarded as containing any specific 
mandate in the direction of radical social reform. Its con- 
cern was with the individual, with his moral character 
and redemption, rather than with society as a whole. But 
toward the close of the past century a marked change be- 
gan to take place, and this change has since then become 
more and more pronounced. The Christian message has 
now become socialized as never before. ‘The world as well 
as the individual has come to be regarded as having a 
place in the divine plan of human redemption. 

This change, however, has not been effected without 
considerable opposition, and there is still not a little re- 
sistance to it within the church. All that can be claimed 
for it is that it represents the direction in which Christian 
thought is manifestly moving. Fundamentalists in this 
country, who have been strongly individualistic and anti- 
modernistic, seem to be gradually falling in line with it.?? 
And in European Protestantism the social emphasis has 
gained decidedly in strength during the past few years.'3 


12 A strong and scholarly plea in support of this trend is to be found in 
The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism (1947) by Carl F. H. 
Henry. 

18 See W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, The Kingship of Christ (1947), pp. 38-64. 
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The sharp antithesis between the “activism” of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism and the “quietism’’ of Continental 
Protestantism, characteristic of the Stockholm Conference 
of 1925, has now largely disappeared. ‘This has been due 
in no small measure to the menace of National Socialism. 
The course of events in Germany made it evident that, 
if the church is to fulfill its mission in the world, it must 
lay aside its political isolationism and take its stand 
against social injustice and political tyranny. 

What effect Russian Communism with its atheistic phi- 
losophy and its suppression of individual freedom will 
have on European and, indeed, ecumenical Christianity 
remains yet to be seen. But whatever this effect may be, 
the probability is that the two wings of Protestantism, 
conservative and progressive, will continue to come closer 
together in their practical attitude toward socio-economic 
change. In theory conservatives, as represented by funda- 
mentalists and the neo-orthodox, may be slow in coming 
to terms with modern social and philosophical idealism. 
They may continue to emphasize their doctrines of original 
sin and eschatology with the pessimistic implications of 
the one and the individualistic implications of the other. 
But in their active church life they will almost certainly 
be increasingly guided by ethical and practical considera- 
tions rather than by theological theory. ‘This will lead to 
a more vital interest on their part in social issues and to a 
closer accord and co-operation with the progressive forces 
in the church, regardless of their theological differences. 
And out of this practical co-operation we may confidently 
expect that there will gradually emerge a synthesis of 
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Protestant thought, which will give adequate recognition 
to the social application of the gospel without sacrificing 
its basic individualism. 

It is the distinctive genius of the Christian ethic that 
it has in principle combined a profound altruism with an 
even profounder egoism. In the Christian system the in- 
dividual is the unit of value. The social group, whatever 
its nature, exists for the sake of the individual, not the 
individual for the sake of the social group. ‘The group 
derives its value from the individuals who compose it and 
apart from them has no existence and no worth. The ulti- 
mate purpose of the gospel is the salvation of the indi- 
vidual. But while this is so, the individual cannot be saved 
in isolation from others. He who thus tries to save his 
life loses it. On the other hand, he who loses his life in 
the service of others saves it. Or in the language of the 
schools egoism attains its goal only through altruism, and 
altruism finds its logical justification only in the egoistic 
goal. It is the intrinsic worth of the individual that alone 
makes the sacrifice of oneself for the common good ra- 
tional. We thus have in the Christian ethic a profound 
individualism inextricably bound up with the spirit of 
sacrificial service. 

The ethical basis of the Christian interest in social re- 
form and in the establishment of democratic institutions 
is to be found in the Christian principles of love and moral 
perfection and in the sacredness of personality which they 
presuppose. These three factors in the Christian ethic 
belong together and lead inevitably to the struggle for 
social justice, political equality, and international peace 
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unless the moral dynamic within them is restrained by 
ignorance, apathy, greed, or the selfish quest of power. 
The progressive movements in Western civilization to a 
larger extent than is generally realized have had their 
inspiring source in the Christian ethic.14 This is especially 
true of the modern peace movement, which was Christian 
in its origin and throughout its entire history has been 
guided, sustained, and promoted by Christian thinkers, 
Christian statesmen, and the Christian nations.15 

It is characteristic of the Christian ethic that it is not 
self-sufficient. It has its roots in religion and from this 
fact derives its unique power. Indeed, it is itself in a cer- 
tain sense a religion. It might be described as either a 
moralized religion or a religionized morality. From the 
former point of view it has rendered an immense service 
to religion, and from the latter standpoint it has rendered 
an equally important service to morality. In moralizing 
religion it has followed in the steps of the Old ‘Testament 
prophets. It has detached religion from its traditional as- 
sociation with barren rites and obsolete customs, and has 
linked it indissolubly with those fundamental moral prin- 
ciples and aspirations that lie at the basis of every healthy 
and progressive society. By virtue of this new alliance re- 
ligion has been elevated to a position of social and spir- 
itual dignity in human life from which it will never be 
displaced. On the other hand, by religionizing morality 

144%In The Survival of Western Culture (1943) by Ralph T. Flewelling 
the reader will find a comprehensive, critical, and masterful survey of the 


growth of Western culture and a basically optimistic forecast of its future 
from the standpoint of the Christian ethic. 


15 See my Philosophy of War and Peace, pp. 103-210. 
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the Christian ethic has rescued the moral law from the 
pagan indifference into which it so easily falls, and en- 
dowed it with a divine authority that has made it the 
mightiest motive power to social progress in human his- 
tory. 

Bishop Gore has said that since the time of Jesus no 
one has propounded a “new standard or moral law for 
human life that has entered into rivalry with his with 
any wide effectiveness.” 1° This is true. But there has dur- 
ing this long period been a rival pagan ethic, inherited 
from a pre-Christian past, which has in both theory and 
practice repudiated the Christian ethic or at least disre- 
garded it as impractical. This pagan ethic is an ethic of 
power and pride, and has manifested itself in its most 
extreme forms in the corporate life of mankind. “Human 
nature,” said Kant, “appears nowhere less amiable than 
in the relation of whole nations to each other.’ 17 But 
it is not only in international relations that the paganism 
of corporate humanity asserts itself. It appears in an 
almost equally unamiable form in the relation of the 
tyrannical or totalitarian state to its own recalcitrant 
citizens. Indeed, these two forms of corporate paganism 
are clearly akin to each other. Aggression abroad and 
tyranny at home are the twin offspring of the pagan 
ethic of power. This is strikingly illustrated in the cases 
of both German Nazism and Russian Communism. 

The ethic of might has not, however, been restricted 


16 The Philosophy of the Good Life, p. 220. 
17 Principles of Politics (Hastie translation) , p. 74. 
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to the corporate phases of human life. It has in modern 
times been broadened into a philosophy applicable to 
human life as a whole and deliberately hostile to the 
entire Christian ethic. This pagan philosophy received 
its most brilliant formulation in the writings of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, who attracted world-wide attention toward 
the close of the past century. Nietzsche began his career 
by glorifying the heroic virtues and opposing the “noble 
morality” or “morality of the masters” to the “Christian 
morality’ or “the morality of the slaves.” But later he 
became a pure immoralist. He rejected all the funda- 
mental moral ideas. “Obligation,” he said, “‘is a stupid 
old prejudice,” and ‘““Remorse of conscience is indecent.” 
The true life, he declared, is “free from any moralic 
acid’’; it is life on the purely instinctive or animal plane. 
And so the heroic idealism with which he began degen- 
erated into “‘a glorification of mere animalism.” ‘This was 
a logical development of his thought, especially of his 
“unsparing contempt” for his fellow men. Men in general 
were to him and to the superman no more, he said, than 
the ape is to man. Such an attitude toward other people, 
it is evident, could not but undermine the foundations 
of morality. For all true morality is based on respect for 
others, on a genuine belief in the sacredness of person- 
ality. Where that is gone, there is no rational ground left 
for the basic moral obligation of self-sacrificing devotion 
to the welfare of others. The Nietzschean ethic of might 
with its sovereign contempt for the average man is there- 
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fore at bottom no ethic. It is a denial, not only of the 
Christian ethic, but of all ethics.18 

Still the ethic of might is called an ethic, and in 
Nietzsche’s day it created a sensation in intellectual circles. 
But it was too individualistic, too extravagant, and too 
self-contradictory to be a basis for cohesive social and 
political action, even if that had been purposed, as it 
was not. Hence it did not in its Nietzschean form consti- 
tute a serious threat to the Christian ethic. But when it and 
its underlying atheism came to be accepted in principle 
by the militant political leaders of two powerful Euro- 
pean nations, the situation became very different. Chris- 
tianity was confronted with a challenge such as it had never 
faced before. 

The Nazi challenge now belongs to the past, and we 
need here only direct attention to the cause or causes 
of its collapse. It has been said that when men have thought 
of themselves as God or virtually such, they have usually 
acted like the devil. That was true of Hitler and was 
one of the two decisive factors in his overthrow. The 
other was military defeat. ‘To this the moral outrages of 
Nazi rule probably contributed far more than is com- 
monly realized.19 But however that may be, military 
defeat sealed the fate of Nazism, and it did so perma- 
nently because the diabolical conduct of its leaders had 


18 See Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos, 2nd ed., pp. 254-319. 
For another side of Nietzsche’s teaching see the brilliant article by Bright- 
man “How Much Truth Is There in Nietzsche?” Christian Century, 
June 16, 1948, pp. 593-95. 

19 See Fabian von Schlabrendorff, They Almost Killed Hitler (G. v S. 
Gaevernitz, ed., 1947). 
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deprived the movement of the right to survive defeat. 
Hitler had built his empire upon brute force; and when 
this failed him, his whole cause was lost. He had noth- 
ing of spiritual worth to pass on to later generations. 
The monstrous crimes of which he and his followers were 
guilty made his defeat final and absolute. As they be- 
came more fully known after the close of the war, they 
shocked the conscience of mankind and made of Nazism 
an object of moral reprobation, so that it is likely to 
live on only as an unforgettable and horrifying example 
of what the pagan ethic of power means in practice. ‘The 
Nazi attack on the Christian ethic thus ended in igno- 
minious failure. 

But hardly had Nazi tyranny suffered an irrevocable 
collapse when another even more serious menace to the 
Christian faith and ethic emerged in Eastern Europe. 
Russian Communism had been anti-Christian from the 
start, but not until the end of World War II did it 
enter upon a policy which has since divided the world 
into a new and frightening dualism. In some respects 
Russian Communism stands closer to the Christian ethic 
than German National Socialism. For instance, it the- 
oretically rejects the Nazi doctrine of race superiority 
and the practice of race discrimination and professes to 
be primarily interested in the welfare of the common 
people. For this reason some Western writers have spoken 
of Communism as “a Christian heresy.’ But it is more 
than doubtful whether this is a proper use of the word 
“heresy.” Heresy, as ordinarily understood, presupposes 
loyalty to the essential tenet or tenets of the creed whose 
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strictly orthodox form is rejected. But this is very defi- 
nitely not the Communistic attitude toward Christianity. 
Russian Communism is not a mere heretical divergence 
from historic Christianity. It is a complete repudiation 
of it, both as a system of belief and as a way of life, and 
more hostile to it and to religion in general than the 
Nazis were. According to Lenin the first struggle that 
confronts Communism is the struggle against religion, 
and the necessity of this struggle still remains a basic 
article in the creed of orthodox Russian Communism. 
Whatever may be said of Communism as an abstract 
economic ideal, there is no evidence that under existing 
conditions this ideal can be translated into practice except 
in a totalitarian state. Marxian Communists have in the 
past insisted that the dictatorship of the proletariat would 
be only a temporary or transitional form of Communist 
rule and would soon be succeeded by a true political 
democracy. But Stalin preaches a different doctrine. He 
tells the Russian people that the present dictatorship 
may have to continue for a long time to come as a 
protection against the hostile capitalist world. The real 
fact, of course, is that economic communism in Russia 
requires for its maintenance, as it did for its establish- 
ment, a dictatorial government. It is based, as German 
National Socialism was, on a virtual deification of the 
state and on a ruthless suppression of all dissent from 
its authority. So evident is this that the word ‘“‘commu- 
nism” has now in the Western world become almost 
synonymous with statism and political tyranny. Such a 
conception of the state manifestly involves a radical break 
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with the Christian ethic and to a large degree obscures 
the significance of the points of kinship between Com- 
munism and Christianity above noted. When taken seri- 
ously it subordinates the individual completely to the 
state, denies his inborn rights as a human being, rejects 
the Christian doctrine of the sacredness of personality, 
identifies political might with right, and, theoretically 
at least, implies a species of political immoralism. Emil 
Brunner hardly overstates the case when he says that 
“the totalitarian state is the greatest conceivable of all 
social evils” and ‘‘the veritable devil of our epoch.” 2° 
The foregoing evils implicit in totalitarianism are for 
the time being most in evidence in the Soviet Union, 
where the government is inspired by a combined nation- 
alistic and proletarian messianism and is professedly 
atheistic and materialistic in its philosophy. That social 
conditions in its domain are in general distinctly less 
favorable than among the free peoples of the West seems 
clearly evidenced by the mere existence of the Iron Cur- 
tain. No other satisfactory explanation of this menacing 
phenomenon has been offered. But grave social evils are 
of course not confined to any one nation or group of 
nations nor to any one economic system. Our Western 
“capitalism” is very far from being free of them; and in 
so far as no earnest and sustained effort is made by Chris- 
tian people to eradicate them, they inevitably gen- 
erate unbelief and thus become as truly a threat to vital 
Christian faith as Communism is. For in the long run 


20 Kommunismus, Kapitalismus,-und Christentum (1948), p. 10. 
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only a socially applied Christianity carries conviction 
with it. This is becoming increasingly clear the world 
over. And one of the permanent effects of the spread 
of Communism will almost certainly be to accentuate 
this truth both in the church and out of it. 

We may, then, look forward to a new emphasis, not 
only on the application of the Christian principle of 
love to domestic social and economic conditions, but 
also on its application to international relations. This 
will mean a persistent cultivation of international good 
will and also a frank recognition of the merits that Com- 
munism must have had in order to win the wide sup- 
port it has achieved in the world. Much of this support 
has no doubt been due to adventitious circumstances, 
political and economic. But back of these there has been 
a widespread craving for greater economic and _ social 
equality, and also a general feeling that this can and will 
be brought about by Communism. This feeling prevails 
more or less the world over, and to it Christianity must 
in some way adjust itself if it is to maintain its ecu- 
menical character. Bishop Bashford once told me that 
he at one time expressed to certain Chinese officials 
surprise at what seemed to him an absurd charge that 
Christian missionaries had been responsible for stirring 
up the revolt against the Manchu dynasty. To this Yuan 
Shi Kai replied by saying that the Christian gospel of 
the brotherhood of man could not under the then exist- 
ing circumstances be preached throughout China without 
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causing a revolution. Whether there actually was a causal 
relation between the Christian ethic and this earlier 
Chinese revolution, and whether and to what extent the 
Christian ethic may have served as a kind of spiritual 
preparation for the later Communist revolution in Russia 
and now in China, we cannot say. But surely there is a 
sufficient kinship between the professed social ideals of 
Western Christianity and Eastern Communism to make 
possible a friendly collaboration between them when 
once the tensions of the cold war have relaxed. And in 
the meantime this kinship should not be overlooked. 
There is, however, this radical difference between 
East and West. The rulers of Russia and its satellite 
states are avowed enemies of religion and carry on a 
continuous campaign against it over wide areas and among 
a large proportion of the earth’s population. So vast is 
their authority and so persistent is their crusading spirit 
that there can hardly be any question that they at pres- 
ent constitute the gravest external challenge to world- 
wide Christianity. "To what extent their antireligious 
policies and propaganda will succeed in turning people 
away from their Christian faith only time will tell. Their 
antipathy to Christianity is no doubt in large part due 
to ignorance of what true religion is. But to overcome this 
ignorance, linked as it is with a materialistic philosophy 
and with political fanaticism, is no easy task. For a con- 
siderable time to come Communistic irreligion in both 
word and deed will probably confront the church with 
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an openly hostile power such as it has not faced hereto- 
fore in the modern world.?! 

To what restraints and violence this vast anti-Christian 
and totalitarian movement, centering in the Soviet Union, 
will subject the church in the countries under its control 
we do not know. Nor can we be certain that the present 
word war between East and West will not lead to a world 
war, which would do irreparable damage to our Christian 
civilization. 

But whatever the future may in these respects have 
in store for us I am confident that we need have no fear 
of the ultimate outcome of the present ideological struggle 
so far as it relates to the Christian faith and ethic. Two 
or three empirical considerations favorable to the Chris- 
tian cause may here be noted. Paul Tillich, for instance, 
has pointed out that “wherever Marxist socialism has 
come to power it has been lacking in noble person- 
alities.” 22 If this continues to be the case, as seems in- 
herently probable, the not distant decline of Russian 
Communism would seem inevitable. For history makes 
it clear that it is such personalities, born of religious 
faith, that alone can spark the truly progressive forces 
of a nation and carry them to abiding success. Emil 
Brunner, furthermore, has emphasized the fact that Marx- 
ianism is not native to the Russian people. It had its 


21 Among the many books on this general subject not referred to else- 
where, Christianity and Communism by J. C. Bennett and The Christian 
Significance of Karl Marx by Alexander Miller may be noted as convenient 
sources of information. 

22 Christian Century, Sept. 8, 1948, p. 908. 
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roots in the “‘positivistic, naturalistic, materialistic phi- 
losophy of the West” and as a system was imposed from 
without upon the Russian people, to whom it is “more 
foreign, if possible, than to any Western people.” 73 In 
view of this fact an eventual Russian revolt against the 
system would seem not improbable. ‘Then, too, there is 
the native love of freedom, which in Russia as well as 
elsewhere may be counted on to assert itself against the 
tyranny of a totalitarian state. 

But while such general considerations as these are not 
without their significance, there is a profounder and more 
positive basis for our conviction that the Christian ethic 
will be able to maintain itself against all attacks made 
upon it, from whatever source they may come. ‘That basis 
is to be found in one of the fundamental principles em- 
phasized in this study, namely, man’s ineradicable faith 
in the reality of the rational and the ideal. This faith 
is one of the chief cornerstones of the personalistic theory 
of knowledge. It is also a presupposition of the whole 
spiritual life of mankind. Science, morality, art, and reli- 
gion, in so far as they are concerned with truth, rest 
their case upon it. And so it is with the Christian moral 
ideal. It stands in its own right and by virtue of its 
present status in the world is warranted in claiming for 
itself permanent validity. Not only are we justified in 
saying with Churchill that “the flame of Christian ethics 
is still our highest guide.’ 24 We may in the light of 
the most searching analysis confidently afhrm that it 


28 Kommunismus, Kapitalismus, und Christentum, p. 21. 
24 Boston address, March 31, 1949. 
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always will be such. Its fundamental principles of love 
and righteousness will never be transcended. For they 
are grounded in the essential structure of the human 
conscience, and conscience in its essential nature is no 
accident of human history.25 


*® For a more extended discussion of some of the more important prob- 
lems dealt with in this chapter consult my book The Principles of Chris- 
tian Ethics (1943) . 
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